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This tiny traveler carries a surgically implanted radio transmitter 


capable of relaying in-flight data to aid development of a human 


life-support system in space. 
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MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


OF THE 


Safety and; 
rapid respoise 
assured with 


CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE, TISSUE CULTURE ORIGIN, MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS 


TEMPACINE Canine Distemper Vaccine stini- 
vulates immunity so rapidly that vaccinatis 
can withstand severe challenge in one jo 
__ three days. TEMPACINE is safe. None of the 
-vaccinates used in CS tests showed signs of 
disease or severe reaction. None of the 
susceptible dogs or ferrets kept in pen con- 
tuct with vaccinates became diseased or 
acquired immunity. Dogs vaccinated by practitioners in trials throughout the U.S. developed 
titers indicating solid immunity as measured by the Cornell canine serological standards, 


TEMPACINE, a tissue culture, modified vaccine made from the mod antigeni- virus siain 
available, is desiccated for stability. It is now stocked in plastic cartons of 5 single-dose 
vials (2 cc. each) with diluent at all CS distribution points. 


CORN STATES LABORATORIES. INC. 
3 1124 HARNEY STREET » OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


SUBSIDIARY OF ELI LILLYZAND COMPANY 
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IONIY GIN cor au srecies 


DiethylaminoethylesterpenicillinGhydriodide—dihydrostreptomycin) 


Livestock and small animal patients alike benefit from the effective- 
ness of IOMYCIN, the antibiotic especially for the treatment of 
respiratory and mammary infections. IOMYCIN combats infections 
of alveolar tissues—directly and safely. 


IOMYCIN’s effectiveness is derived from diethylaminoethylester- 
penicillinGhydriodide, the antibiotic with specific affinity for respir- 
atory and mammary tissues—providing up to 5 times more tissue 
concentration than does procaine penicillin G. High concentration 
means favorable response against disease conditions that often fail 
to respond to standard antibiotics. 


IOMYCIN also offers dihydrostreptomycin, resulting in a combina- 
tion of antibiotics that provides broad spectrum activity to combat 
gram negative-positive organisms commonly associated with respir- 
atory and mammary infections. 


Supplied in small animal, regular, and bulk sizes. 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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TISSUVAX D-H* 


the vaccine that produces 
higher levels of protection 
against DISTEMPER 

than ever before reported 


Culture Origin, 


one A Pitman-Moore development in tissue culture research. ae 
rademark for CANINE DISTEM: ACCINE, Modified Live Virus, Chick 
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(Correspondence 


Reviewers’ Critic Backed—and Attacked! 


Nov. 7, 1960 
Dear Sir: 

The recent request for more critical review of 
manuscripts, by Dr. D. A. Willigan (Correspondence, 
J.AV.M.A., 137, Nov. 1, 1960: adv. p. 4), deserves 
support. Further evidence of the need for such 
critical review before publication is the paper, 
“Surgical Correction of Calcified Lumbar Interver- 
tebral Disk in a Daschshund—A Case Report,” by 
Frank A. Ramsey, D.V.M., which appeared in the 
same issue, J.A.V.M.A., 137, Nov. 1, 1960: 540-543. 

In this paper, a roentgenogram (fig. 1) shows 
calcification of the intervertebral disc between lum- 
bar vertebrae 6 and 7, which is offered as the cause 
of the subject’s prolonged posterior paralysis. The 
text does not mention, nor does the reproduction 
clearly reveal, either a decrease in the intervertebral 
space or bulging of the calcified material into the 
spinal canal. In the absence of diagnostic contrast- 
medium myelograms, these and not mere disc calci- 
fication are the radiographic criteria of disc protru- 
sion. Further, since the conus medullaris of the 
canine spinal cord does not extend beyond the sixth 
lumbar vertebra, it is unlikely that a disc protrusion 
at this level would cause such profound signs. It is 
unfortunate that the roentgenogram does not include 
the discs in the vicinity of the thoracolumbar junc- 
tion, where the significant lesion is more apt to 
occur. 

Roentgenograms made four months after surgery 
(fig. 2) show “almost complete calcification of the 
intervertebral disc between lumbar vertebrae 6 
and 7.” The author raises the question of whether 
the operation or merely time had led to recovery. 
In my mind, it raises the question of the nature of 
the operative procedure. The nucleus pulposus is 


(Correspondence cont'd — adv. p. 6) 
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don't be half sure 
when buying a stall or a kennel run for your 
pets. Buy the best - buy Ford stainless 
cages and galvanized Kennel runs. For 
detailed information write to: 
FORD KENNELS, INC., 
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is the registered trademark for Fort Dodge brand 


modified live virus hog cholera vaccine. 

The ‘M-L-V’ production process is patented, 
U. S. Patent No. Re-23746. 

‘M-L-V’ is now in its tenth year of field use, its 


efficacy proved on millions of swine. 
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Corres pondence—continued from adv. p. 4 


not known to regenerate after its removal, which 
makes one wonder how it could undergo “secondary 
calcification.” From the evidence presented. I fear 
that in this instance, it was never removed. 

As one who favors fenestration and curettage in 
the treatment of intervertebral disc protrusions, I 
am distressed by the inaccuracies in this paper. I 
recognize that the author of a single case report is 
under no compulsion to review the literature, but 
I do believe that he should warn the reader when 
his material is in contradiction to it. 

s/Guery D. Pettit, p.v.M. 

Dept. of Medicine, Surgery, and Clinics 
School of Veterinary Medicine 
University of California 

Davis. Calif. 


Nov. 5. 1960 

Dear Sir: 
I was rather surprised, in reading the letters in 
the Nov. 1, 1960, issue of the J.A.V.M.A., at the 


rather cruel and absolutely unnecessary criticism by 


Dr. Donald Willigan of an article by Pilcher and 
Yatsook. 

I realize that the article in question probably was 
not intended for the ultra-scientific minds, such 
as Dr. Willigan’s, but was probably sent in for prac- 
titioners, as they are the ones who encounter such 
things in practice. I believe that most of the prac- 
titioners who read it got the impression that it was 
one helluva tumor in a dog, and, even if it was a 
benign tumor, the dog was not happy with it. 


Men who have something to tell their fellow prac- 
titioners hesitate to send articles in for publica- 
tion because they do not wish to subject themselves 
to embarrassment from such sources. 

We who are trying to make a living treating ani- 
mals want and need articles from other men in the 
same work, giving chemical signs, diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and results. Good literary composition is to be 
desired, but should be the vehicle for transferring 
knowledge rather than the main idea in writing. 
More articles should be written by men in the field. 

s/S. F. StapLeton 

Stapleton Veterinary Hospital 
411 North Jackson St. 
Americus, Ga. 
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Only 


x + More Time With You x 


You Can Give Your Family... 


Here’s how to have more time 
with your family. . .from now on 


Veterinarians from coast to coast are doing it al- 
ready . . . spending more hours every month with 
their families . . . yet keeping up more efficiently 
than ever with all their vital reference reading. 


Try This Service 
FREE for One Month 


We'll gladly enter a 30-day trial sub- | 
scription for you... so you can have | 
full information on this service and try it | 
without cost or obligation in your office. | 


PROFESSIONAL MEN’S INDEXING SERVICE 
VETERINARY DIVISION 


222 SOUTH EIGHTH STREET, ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 


The answer ... the new Professional Men’s Indexing 
Service that “reads” essential veterinary journals 
for you ... puts their vital information permanently 
at your finger tips in a simple, easy-to-use card file. 


(Mail this coupon today) 


Professional Men's Indexing Service 


Veterinary Division 


222 South Eighth St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


I 
| would like full information on your new service. | 
Please enter my name for the free 30-day trial sub- | 
scription you offer. | 
| 
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NAME 
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For dogs that must be 


WELL FED...AND SHOW IT! 


KEN-L-BISKIT... with more 


usable nourishment in every cup! 


Every cup of Ken-L-Biskit can do more to 
create the peak condition, the wonderful 
spirit and energy of a champion. 


Nutritious, digestible foods go into 
Ken-L-Biskit, including meat protein 
from meat meal. And, unlike many other 
dry foods, it is not “aerated.” So, cup for 
cup, there’s more protein, more vitamins, 
more minerals, more of every nutrient 
dogs are known to need. 


Then oven-baking increases digestibility 
...and enriches flavor. Start feeding —— 
the Diet of Champions. And read about 

: DCG FOODS 
the new premium plan on the back 


of the Ken-L-Biskit package. 
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Prospectus Launched 


One of the significant 
accomplishments at the 
November Executive Board 
meeting was the signal to 
proceed with a prospectus 
of all veterinary medicine 
in the United States and 
Canada and the authoriza- 
tion of funds to finance its 
first phase. This action 
brings to fruition work of 
about three years by the 
AVMA staff, the House of 
Delegates, the Executive 
Board, and the Board of 
Governors. 

The program is divided 
into two phases: 

Phase 1.—The portion 
authorized by the appro- 
priation is to be the devel- 
opment of the Prospectus 
blueprint. It will define the aims and ob- 
jectives of the Prospectus, outline the meth- 
ods of accomplishment, and designate who 
shall carry out the work. 

Phase 2.—This is te be 2 detailed ex- 
amination of the posi‘iou-Veterinary medi- 
cine now occupies ai¢é its appropriate fu- 
ture course. It wil! e an appraisal of the 
total problem of Y sating veterinary medi- 
cine to its most v,eful function now and in 
the future. Ea ‘; individual area of veteri- 
nary activity will be examined to deter- 
mine how well it is supplying present 
needs, %» ancover new opportunities, and 
to antic ‘gate the future. 

«eunse 1 should last about a year. Its 
cost cannot be estimated exactly; hence, 
the Board’s authorization of “up to” $25,- 
000. The money will not be spent all at 
once but will be used as needed. It is hoped 
that the cost can be kept below the estab- 
lished ceiling. 

Phase 2 will require two years—maybe 
more. It will cost about a quarter of a 
million dollars. It is the Board’s plan that 
this portion will be financed outside the 
AVMA, and there is good reason to believe 
that such money will be available to us. We 
cannot expect to successfully approach 


Dr. Jack O. Knowles, Chairman, 
AVMA Executive Board 


sources of large funds, 
such as foundations 
or government, for financ- 
ing the Prospectus until 
we have in hand a care- 
fully, intelligently devel- 
oped blueprint. Phase 1 is 
designed to provide us with 
this blueprint. We are fi- 
nancing the first phase our- 
selves because it is felt that 
by so doing we will consid- 
erably strengthen our posi- 
tion for approaching out- 
side sources for the really 
big money. 

The Committee on Pro- 
spectus of the Executive 
Board is composed of Dr. 
Mark Allam, chairman, Dr. 
M. G. Fincher, Dr. S. F. 
Scheidy, and Dr. Don H. 
Spangler. They will work closely with the 
Board of Governors and the Executive 
Board in developing and executing this pro- 
gram. 

When the prospectus is analyzed, the 
veterinary profession will have taken its 
first exhaustive inventory of itself. The 
knowledge we gain should be a foundation 
on which we can plan our future efforts. 
It should put us in an excellent position 
to relate ourselves to our many problems, 
dangers, and opportunities, such as in pub- 
lic health, vertigration, the exploding sub- 
urbia, space medicine, socialization, future 
practice specialization, and much more. It 
should help point up the needs for our fu- 
ture, and it should be a compass for our 
educators. 

For information pertaining to other ac- 
tions taken by the Executive Board at its 
meeting on November 3 and 4, 1960, the 
reader is referred to the news report on 
page 737 of this issue. 
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Names are always important—but none quite as 

important as those at the bottom of the checks 

which come to the A.V.M.A. RESEARCH TRUST 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES . .. the names of veterinarians who have realized 

E. E. LEASURE D.V.M. the importance of making a contribution to vet- 

M. L. MORRIS D.V.M. erinary research . . . in contributions like these 

woe tabaat ahs lies an important part of the solution of problems 
now troubling the veterinary profession. 


The A.V.M.A. RESEARCH TRUST has pledged itself 
with the help of the profession to raise a minimum of $50,000.00 in 1960. To reach the goal will 
require a new and concerted effort on the part of every veterinarian . . . your name at the bot- 
tom of a personal check will help a lot . . . remember all contributions are income-tax exempt . . . 
send your contribution today to the 


V.M.A- RECERES TRUST 


600 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 5, linois 
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Mastalone 
treats mastitis 
with 
broad spectrum 
depth 


Supplies the unusually wide-range 
antimicrobial activity of oxytetracycline 5 


Contains oleandomycin and neomycin for 
added depth of treatment and for activity against organisms 
that may be resistant to penicillin or streptomycin 


Reduces inflammation with prednisolone, which is 
three times as effective as hydrocortisone 


Contains no penicillin 
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Almost all of the known types of 
bacterial mastitis can be treated ef- 
fectively with new Mastalone. 


Its unique combination of anti- 
microbial and anti-inflammatory 
agents supplies true broad-spectrum 
treatment in depth... in a formula- 
tion available only to veterinarians. 
It promotes increased effectiveness 
in treating most types of mastitis 
commonly encountered by the vet- 
erinarian today. 


True broad spectrum 
It offers the unusually wide-range 
activity of effective, time-proven 
oxytetracycline hydrochloride. 


Added depth of spectrum 
Mastalone contains neomycin. . . 
an antibiotic that exhibits the same 
general coverage of organisms as 
streptomycin ... yet with wider spec- 
trum. And neomycin also demon- 
strates effectiveness against strepto- 
mycin-resistant organisms. It is 
particularly effective against Proteus 
and Pseudomonas. 

Combats penicillin-resistant organisms 
New Mastalone contains no penicil- 
lin. Instead, it is formulated with 
oleandomycin—one of the newest 


antibiotic agents—developed e- 
cifically to help combat strains of 
staphylococci and streptococci 
which may be resistant to other nar- 
row-spectrum antibiotics. 


Potent anti-inflammatory activity 
Prednisolone is provided to reduce 
tissue inflammation. This cortico- 
steroid is three to five times more 
potent than hydrocortisone and 
shows significantly fewer side effects. 


See your Pfizer representative for 
complete details. 
Supplied in 10-cc. tubes, Mastalone 
contains: 
@ 200 mg. of oxytetracycline 

(as hydrochloride). 
© 100 mg. of oleandomycin base. 
e@ 100 mg. of neomycin (as sulfate.) 
@ 5 mg. of prednisolone (Sterane*). 
@ Special base, Q. S. 


Warning: Milk taken from dairy 
animals within 72 hours after treat- 
ment for mastitis should not be used 


for food. 


Sold only to veterinarians. 


Department of 
Veterinary Medicine 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


Science for the world’s well-being +» 


MASTALONE’ 


Brand of oxytetracycline hydrochloride, 
oleandomycin, neomycin sulfate, 
prednisolone (Sterane®) in a special base. 
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BREAK THROUGH THE EARWAX BARRIER WITH 


CLEANS 


500 anesthetics 
or instruments 


INDICATIONS: 
(/) Removes excess or impacted earwax. 


(2) As a pre-treatment. Removes “cerumen bar- 
rier.” Enhances effectivexess of any additional 
therapeutic measures. 

(3) Cleans the ears; facilitates aural examination 
and diagnosis. 


(4) Relieves otitis externa, itching and pain, due 
to excessive cerumen. 


SUPPLY: ‘SEBUMSOL'’ is available in | fi. oz. 
dropper bottles with dispensing label; also pint 
bottles for hospital use. Low priced for routine use. 


ot! 


SOL 


(hexamethyltetracosane, ‘PARLAM’) 


sccideal new 
cerumenolytic 
agent 


Only 1 dropperfui of a safe, new 

drug now offers greater success 

in ear diagnosis and therapy. 

Called ‘“SEBUMSOL’, it provides 

deep penetration of waxy 

deposits and thoroughly cleans 

the ear canal without irritation. 
‘SEBUMSOL' cleans better because 

it mixes so freely with sebaceous 

and cerumenous secretions. 

Loosens and dissolves hard, 
deep-seated wax and fatty deposits; 
floats them to the surface where 

they can be quickly and easily 

wiped away. 

Traditional cleansing agents employ 
foreign materials that attempt to 
perform by chemical or mechanical 
action. ‘“SEBUMSOL' relies entirely on 
its natural physical action for its 
therapeutic activity. 

In recent controlled tests on 550 dogs 
and cats, 95% good to excellent results 
were obtained with easy to use 
‘SEBUMSOL.’ 

Non-irritating, non-allergenic, 
non-anaphylactic. No residue. No hair 
discoloration. Completely safe. 


‘SSEBUMSOL’ complements . . . does not 
complicate any additional therapy 
which may be required. 


Write for samples and literature. 


266 South Dean Street e Englewood, New Jersey 
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% “ CANADA: Veterinary Medical Supply Co. of Canada, 4700 Prince of Wales, Montreal 
“Pioneer in veterinary medicine for target point chemotherapy” 
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FROM THE AVMA WASHINGTON OFFICE 


J. A. McCaliam, VMD 
Brig. Gen. USA (Ret.) 


Newly-elected members 
to the 87 Congress are: af 


Senate: J. Caleb Boggs (R. Del.), Jack Miller, (R. lowa), Edward V. 
Long (D. Mo.), Lee Metcalf (D. Mont.), Claiborne de Borda 
Pell (D. R.1.), and Keith Thompson (R. Wyo.). 


House of Representatives: Alaska—Ralph Rivers (D. Al.); California—Alfonso E. Bell, 
(R. 16th), James C. Corman (D. 22nd), John H. Rousselot 
(R. 25th); Colorado—Peter H. Domonick (R. 2nd); Connec- 
ticut—Horace Seely-Brown (R. 2nd); Georgia—Elliott 
Hagan (D. Ist), John W. Davis (D. 7th), Robert Stephens 
(D. 10th); Idaho—Ralph R. Harding (D. 2nd); Illinois— 
Edward R. Finnegan (D. 12th), John B. Anderson (R. 16th), 
Paul Findley (R. 20th); Indiana—J. Edward Roush (D. 
5th), Richard Roudebish (R. 6th), Earl Wilson (R. 9th), 
Ralph Harvey (R. 10th), Donald Bruce (R. 11th); lowa— 
James E. Bromwell {R. 2nd); Kansas—Walter L. McVey (R. 
3rd), Garner E. Shriver (R. 4th), Robert A. Dole (R. 5th); 
Maine—Peter A. Garland (R. Ist), Stanley R. Tupper (R. 
2nd); Maryland—C. McC Mathias (R. 6th); Massachusetts— 
F. Bradford Morse (R. 5th); Michigan—James Harvey (R. 
8th); Minnesota—Clark MacGregor (R. 3rd); Missouri— 
Durward G. Hall (R. 7th), Richard H. Ichord (D. 8th); Mon- 
tana—Arnold Olsen (D. Ist), James F. Battin (R. 2nd); 
Nebraska—Ralph R. Beerman (R. 3rd), Dave Martin (R. 4th); 
New Jersey—Charles S. Joelson (D. 8th); New York-——Otis 
G. Pike (D. Ist), Joseph P. Addabbo (D. 5th), Hugh L. 
Carey (D. 12th), Wm. Fitts Ryan (D. 20th), Carleton J. King t 
(R. 31st); North Carolina—David N. Henderson (D. 3rd), 
Horace R. Kornegay, (D. 6th); North Dakote—Hijalmer 
Nygaard (R. Al.); Ohio—Don D. Clancy, (R. 2nd), Wm. 
H. Harsha (R. 6th), Charles A. Mosher (R. 13th), Tom V. ’ 
Moorehead (R. 15th), John M. Ashbrook (R. 17th); Okla- 
homa—Clyde Wheeler, Jr. (R. 6th); Oregon—Edwin R. 
Durno (R. 4th); Pennsylvania—Wm. W. Scranton (R. 10th), 
Richard S. Schweiker (R. 13th), J. Irving Whalley (R. 18th), 
George A. Goodling (R. 19th); Rhode Island—Fernand J. 
St. Germain (D. Ist); South Dakota—Ben R. Reifel (R. 1st); 
Utah—M. Blaine Peterson (D. 1st)*; Washington—Mrs. Julia 
B. Hansen (D. 3rd); Wisconsin—Henry C. Schadeberg (R. 
Ist), Vernon W. Thomson (R. 3rd); Wyoming—Wm. H. 
Harrison (R. Al.). Two physicians among newcomers, Drs. 

= : Durward G. Hall, Mo., and Edwin Durno, Ore., making 
total of six M.D.’s in the House. 


*Leading, recount not complete. 
(Continued on adv. p. 16) 
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Washington News—continued 


Rule Proposed to Define 
“Scientific” Research 


NIH Gives 524 Research 
Grants in October 


Reservists May Earn Credits 
by Translating 


Internal Revenue Service published notice of proposed rule 
(Federal Register, Nov. 15, 1960) to amend the income tax 
regulations, to prescribe a definition of the term, “‘scien- 
tific,"" as used in section 501 (c) (3) of Internal Revenue 
Code, and to prescribe rules with respect to the taxation 
under 511 of such code, of income derived from certain 
research. The basic requirement is that the ‘scientific re- 
search,"’ conducted by organizations receiving or applying 
for the tax,exempt status must be performed in the public 
interest. 


In October, National Institutes of Health approved 524 
research grants and 218 fellowships, combined value being 
$10,905,335. The research grants went to 69 institutions 
in 27 states, the District of Columbia, and 12 foreign 
countries. 


Atomic Energy Commission approved $1,547,538 addi- 
tional in grants to educational institutions for laboratory 
equipment for starting or expanding nuclear training in life 


and physical sciences and engineering. Approximately 
$18.5 million has been distributed by A. E. C. to 330 
educational institutions during the four years this assistance 
program has been in operation. 


Army Research and Development Reservists will be able to 
earn retirement point credits by translating foreign scientific 
and technical material. The new plan, sponsored by Lt. 
Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, R & D Chief, provides that Re- 
servists may request assignment to the project by letter 
through their unit commander directly to the Office of the 
Chief of R & D, according to Army, Navy, Air Force Journal, 
Nov. 19, 1960. 
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New dosage forms available. 
VETAMOX® Acetazolamide 


This non-mercurial diuretic for the relief 

of edema and fluid retention now can be had 
as a Soluble powder or sterile solution for 
parenteral use. 


These two new dosage forms (100 mg. tablets 
for use in dogs and cats have been available 
for some time) are for use in large animals, 


especially in edema disease in hogs and udder 
edema in cows. Reprints of test results may 
be obtained, either from your Cyanamid rep- 
resentative or from the address below. 


Package sizes and price information are 
available from your Cyanamid distributor. 


Veterinary Professional Service Department 
American Cyanamid Company 


New York 20, N.Y. VETAMOX’ 


FOR DIURESIS 
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FURADANTIN: 


brand of nitrofurantoin 


veterinary 


FURADANTIN, a clinically important member of the 
unique nitrofuran family, is an ideal therapeutic 
agent in small-animal urinary tract infections and 
canine tracheobronchitis. “The drug {FURADANTIN] 
possesses a wide antibacterial spectrum and appears 
to lack the bacterial-resistaace-producing potential 
of penicillin and other antibiotics.”! 


FURADANTIN displays unusual effectiveness against 
the majority of common urinary tract pathogens, in- 
cluding resistant strains of Pseudomonas sp., E. coli, 
and staphylococci. Its rapid rate of absorption and 
excretion following oral administration and specific 
affinity for the urinary tract—where it reaches high 
bactericidal concentrations in the urine—help explain 
why FURADANTIN is the drug of choice in urinary 


tract disease. 


FURADANTIN exhibits marked antimicrobial activity 
and maintains the therapeutic response even in the 
presence of blood and pus that may be found in the 
urine of affected animals. Its exceptional solubility 
over a wide pH range avoids the likelihood of crys- 
talluria. Superinfections with fungi, anaphylaxis and 
blood dyscrasias have not been reported in animals. 
Thus with FuRADANTIN the veterinary practitioner 
may now achieve a greater number of clinical recov- 
eries in the daily management of small-animal 
urologic infections and canine tracheobronchitis. 


EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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FU RA DANTI N i veterinary 


brand of nitrofurantoin 


breaks the resistance barrier 
to clinical recovery 


URINARY TRACT INFECTION: FURADANTIN therapy achieved clinical recovery 
in over 90% of the cases of acute or chronic urogenital disease in dogs and cats.* 
Pronounced symptomatic improvement occurred by the 4th day and complete 
recovery within 7-14 days.* Coles states, “One of the advantages of nitrofurantoin 
[FurapanTIN] in the treatment of canine nephritis is the fact that most micro- 
organisms do not develop resistance to the drug, even after long periods of 
exposure to 

INDICATIONS: nephritis, cystitis, pyelonephritis; pre- and postoperative care of the 
urethra and bladder; prophylaxis in catheterized patients; and as an adjunct to surgical 
drainage in canine prostatic abscess. 


CANINE TRACHEOBRONCHITIS: FURADANTIN constitutes modern, effective 
treatment for dogs with “kennel cough”. When given orally for 5 days, 
FuRADANTIN stopped coughing in 95% of 75 cases. In some animals, signs fre- 
quently subsided in 48 hours.® Mosier concludes, “In our experience, Furadantin 
has been considerably more effective than the various bacterins, antibiotics, 
vaccines, iodides, and chemotherapeutic agents which have been recommended 
for the treatment of tracheobronchitis in the past.”® 

available in 3 practical oral dosage forms: 

FURADANTIN Ora-Bols® Veterinary, provides 50 mg. FURADANTIN in an 

excipient containing dextrose. Bottle of 100, scored, 50 mg. Ora-Bols. 


FURADANTIN Tablets Veterinary, bottles of 100, scored, 10 mg., 50 mg. 


and 100 mg. tablets. REFERENCES: 1. Michact- 


FURADANTIN Oral Suspension Veterinary; provides 5 mg. FURADANTIN 
in each cc. Bottles of 60 cc. 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor 
Nitrofurans—a unique class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
Ora-Bols is the Eaton tradename for small, bolus-shaped tablets. 


EATON LABORATORIES ® 
Division of The Norwich Pharmacal Company 
NORWICH, NEW YORK 5 


son, S. M., and Covert, M.: 
J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 134:334 
(Apr.) 1959. 2. Mosier, J. E., 
and Coles, E. H.: Vet. Med. 
53 :649 (Dec.) 1958. 3. Bell- 
off, G. B.: Calif. Vet. 9:27 
(Sept.-Oct.) 1956. 4. Coles, 
E. H., and Mosier, J. E.: Am. 
J. Vet. Res. 20:1020 (Nov.) 
1959. 5. Mosier, J. E.: Vet. 
Med. 52:445 (Sept.) 1957, 
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An ideal form for easier dosing . . . eliminates mixing and measuring 


COCCI! BOL-O-TABS 


Indicated in the treatment of Coccidiosis in 
cattle and sheep. Also as an astringent in 
dysentery in cattle and sheep. 


Each Bol-O-Tab Contains: 


Sodium Arsanilate 
(Elemental Arsenic 2.35 gr.) 
Sodium Sulfacetamide 
Sodium Sulfabenzamide 
Sulfaquinoxaline 
Ferrous Gluconate 
Copper Sulfate 
Tannic Acid 
Charcoal, Wood 
Carbonate 
Cobalt Gluconate 


U-TRIP BOL-O-TABS 


A Proteolytic Enzyme compounded in 
a special base. Indicated in treating 
conditions of retained placenta and asan 
ee for dissolution of Necrotic 

issues. Packed 20 Bol-O-Tabs in a jar. 


Each Bol-O-Tab Contains: 
Trypsin 1:80 
Urea 
Sodium Perborate 
Certified Color 


1721 Baltimore Ave., 


BSP with KREMONATE 
BOL-O-TAB JR. 


A balanced formula highly effective against: 
(1) calf scours; (2) many intestinal dis- 
orders in calves and colts; (3) diarrhea in 
—— animals due to dietary disturbances. 

acked six ina plastic container— 
12 containers ina dy, self-locking carton. 


Each Bol-O-Tab Contains: 


Bismuth Subsalicylate U.S.P. 

Phenyl SalicylateN.F. .......... 3 gr. 
Zinc Sulfocarbolates N.F. 1% gr. 
Thiamine Mononitrate U.S.P.. .. . 45 mg. 
Pepsin 1:3000 

Krameria 

Rubus (Blackberry Root) 

Ginger (as Spicolate) 

Potassium Guaiacol Sulfonate N.F. . 


— Kansas City 8, Mo. ae 
Affiliated Serving the Graduate Veterinarian exclusively 
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..,80 convenient to administer 
from TH! (NATIONAL. L ARORATORIES 
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64 gr. an 
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when the 
action 
must be... 


Daribiotic provides rapid bactericidal ac- 
tion against most gram-positive and gram- 
negative organisms. And Daribiotic is fun- 
gistatic to many pathogenic fungi. 

This broad spectrum of activity and the 
proved effectiveness of Daribiotic in all 
species make it valuable in treating—or 
preventing—a wide range of infections: 


@ systemic bacterial infections — horses, 
cattle, sheep, dogs and cats gg mastitis 
@ wounds; eye and ear infections—topical 
application gg metritis and pyometra—intra- 
uterine use §§ bacterial intestinal infections 
in swine, calves, dogs and cats—both pre- 
vention and treatment 


Worried about resistant organisms? Dari- 
biotic is bactericidal—resistant organisms 
rarely develop. 


*U.S. Pat. No. 2565057 


Six convenient dosage forms 


For intestinal infections: 


NEW Daribiotic Liquid—4-oz. bottles 


Daribiotic Tablets—cartons of 24 
Daribiotic Soluble—powder in 1% Ib. jars 


Mastitis and surface infections: 
Daribiotic Tubes—7.5 cc. 
Daribiotic Infusion—100-cc. multidose vials 


Systemic infections: 
Daribiotic Injectable—10-cc. vials 


Important: Milk from treated animals should be dis- 
carded or used for purposes other than human con- 
sumption for at least 72 hours after the last treatment. 


Write for prices, dosage information, and 
references. 


THE S.E. COMPANY 


VETERINARY DIVISION BRISTOL, TENNESSEE 
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plan 
takes 
the 


out of 
saving 


Setting aside part of your money 
for savings isn’t easy these days. 
But there’s one sure way: save 
some of it before you get it. You 
simply ask the company where 
you work to set aside any amount 
you wish every payday for U.S. 
Savings Bonds. The Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan makes sure it goes into 
savings before you can dribble it 
away. And after you’re in the 
plan for a while, you don’t even 
miss the amount that’s been put 
away for you. 


You save without having to learn how! 


Savings pile up almost by themselves when you 
buy Bonds on the Payroll Savings Plan. 


NOW every Savings Bond you own —old 
or new —earns 44% more than ever before. 


WHY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS ARE SUCH A GOOD WAY TO SAVE 
You can save automatically with the | Your money c2n’t be lost or stolen. 


Payroll Savings Plan. 


You can get your money, with inter- 


You now get 33,°% interest at ma- est, anytime you want it. 


turity. 


You invest without risk under U.S. 


Government guarantee. 


You save more than money, you help 
your Government pay for peace. 


Buy Bonds where you work or bank. 


You save more than money with 
U.S. Savings Bonds 
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add warm water... ik 1) an crunchy chunks in 


and stir a minute beef-tasty gravy 


NEW GAINES GRAVY TRAIN 
ENDS YOUR “FUSSY-EATER” PROBLEM! 


ONLY DOG FOOD THAT MAKES ITS OWN GRAVY! 
Gravy Train has a beef-tasty flavor that sharpens appetites—and keeps 
them sharpened. What’s more, this high palatability is combined with 
over 35 — minerals and proteins for complete Gaines nutrition. 


SAVE UP TO 15% IN THE GAINES KENNEL PLAN! SEND COUPON FOR FULL DETALS. 


Tested for Box VG-10, Gaines Professional Service Dept. 

professional 275 Cliff St., Battle Creek, Mich. 

use by the Gentlemen: 

Gaines Please send me my Gaines Kennel Plan application blank which explains 


Research how | can save $1.50 on every 100 Ibs. of Gravy Train or Gaines Meal. 
Kennels. 


addres 


City State. 
Offer not good in Kansas or outside U.S. A. 
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FURACIN 


widely used and highly successful in veterinary medicine 


FuRACIN, brand of nitrofurazone (5-nitro-2- 
furaldehyde semicarbazone), is one of a group 
of synthetically produced organic compounds 
known as the nitrofurans—a unique class of 
euthialiaidiede: More hen 2,500 scientific papers in 25 languages in 40 
countries reflect the importance of this group of therapeutic agents in 
human and veterinary medicine. 


The many advantages which have made FURACIN outstandingly effective in 
an increasing number of clinical indications are: 


® bactericidal rather than bacteriostatic—uniquely different from the sul- 
fonamides and most antibiotics 


® effective against a wide range of pathogenic bacteria regardless of their. 
gram-staining properties 


® little or no development of bacterial resistance 


= does not interfere with phagocytosis or healing 


® sustained effectiveness in presence of pus, blood o:1 .erum 


FURACIN is effective in vitro against a multiplicity of organisms including 
many antibiotic-resistant strains of: 


Proteus sp.* 
. Pseudomonas sp.* sp. 

Salmonella sp. Diplococcus sp. 

Serratia sp. Mycobacterium sp, 

Shigella sp. Staphylococeus sp, 

Streptococcus sp. 

Klebsiella sp. GRAM-POSITIVE 
Pasteurella sp. Bacillus sp. Baltimore Biological Laboratory.) 


‘ins of Proteus sp. and Pseudomonas sp. are sen 


The specific action of FURACIN is indicated in necrotic enteritis of swine, 
gray droppings of mink, avian coccidiosis and bovine mastitis. It is also an 
effective topical agent against bacterial infections of surface lesions, the 
eye, ear, and genital tract. 
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FURACIN 


TOPICALLY IN VETERINARY MEDICINE 


SURFACE INFECTIONS FurRAcIN Dressing Veterinary 
—FURACIN (brand of nitrofurazone) 0.2% dissolved in 
a water-soluble base of ointment-like consistency 


FuRACIN Dressing Veterinary with Anesthetic—a 
water-soluble ointment containing FURACIN 0.2% 
with butacaine 0.5%. 


FURACIN Solution Veterinary—water-miscible liquid 
of FURACIN 0.2% in polyethylene glycol and water. 
Valuable in bovine mastitis and impaired fertility. 


IN BOVINE MASTITIS FuRACIN Solution Veterinary 
SQUEEJET®—new, single-dose, disposable unit of 30 cc. 
FURACIN 0.2% in polyethylene glycol and water. Es- 
pecially adapted for use in impaired fertility. 


FuRACIN-penicillin GEL Veterinary—a crystalline sus- 
pension of FURACIN 2% and 18,333 units per cc. of 
procaine penicillin G in peanut oil with 3% aluminum 
monostearate. 


IN EYE INFECTIONS FURACIN Soluble Powder Veterinary 
—a soft, water-soluble powder containing FURACIN 
0.2% in polyethylene glycol. 

IN EAR INFECTIONS FuRAGIN Ear Solution Veterinary 
—an anhydrous hygroscopic, water-soluble liquid com- 
posed of FURACIN 0.2% and polyethylene glycol. 


IN GENITAL TRACT INFECTIONS FURACIN Suppositor- 
ies Veterinary—a water-soluble base suppository, con- 
taining FURACIN 0.4%; melts at body temperature. 
Suitable for use in bovine retained placenta. 


FURACIN Solution Veterinary—water-miscible liquid 
of 0.2% FURACIN in polyethylene glycol and water. 


IN RETAINED PLACENTA FvREA® Veterinary —a bolus 
containing 0.12 grams of FURACIN to control infection 
and 12 grams urea to exert a proteolytic effect on 

necrotic tissue. 


NITROFURANS-~a unique class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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“Beef 
Up” 


ret you not only love 
dogs, but they are your 
livelihcod, too—their health 
is of the utmost importance. 

We at Swift know that, 
because we share the same 
affection and responsibility 
for dogs. Swift Research Vet- 
erinarians and Nutritionists 
have made the nutrition of 
dogs their life work. When- 
ever you feed or recommend 
any Pard product, you can 


YOUR DOG | 
DIETS. 


with Grd Balanced Protein Variety 


have the same confidence you 
have in the care you yourself 
give to dogs. 

Beef, and beef by-products 
are the source of animal pro- 
tein in Pard, and beef, of 
course, is synonymous with 
good protein quality. In ad- 
dition, both regular Pard and 
Pard with Beef Gravy con- 
tain soy grits, cereals, vita- 
mins and minerals to supply 
—in just the proper ratio— 


all the nutrients dogs need. In 
Pard Crunchers, the high pro- 
tein meat meal is also supple- 
mented with milk, fish, soy, 
and cereal by-products—to 
give the same high nutritional 
value as the canned Pards. 
“Beef up” your dog diets 
with Pard and be sure of the 
balanced protein variety so 
essential for good dog health, 
growth and reproduction. 


LIKE YOU ... SWIFT RESEARCH VETERINARIANS ARE DEDICATED TO THE HEALTH AND HAPPINESS OF DOGS 


PARD CRUNCHERS 
with Beef Gravy 
Economy in 20- and 50- 
Ib. bogs ond smoller 
sizes. Mixes quickly ond 
sleonly. 


YEAR 


| Variety—alternate reg- 
ular Pard and new Pard 
with Beef Gravy. 


Use and recommend PARD products with confidence. 
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y fully jon for many 
: 4 as the Live Oak, Florida Hog 
Cholera Research Station and at 
— | many others where disposal of 
large animals is o daily problem. 


TO SILENT GLOW'S 
COMPLETE 
ANIMAL CREMATORY 


NE Wa pound per hour model designed 
- to solve your BIGGER and TOUGHER Disposal Problems 


C ometete, SANITARY DESTRUCTION OF SWINE is one of 
the toughest animal crematory problems. 

And this new, fully automatic incinerator solves this problem by 
destroying to a white ash swine and other large, disposal-difficult animals, 
contaminated laboratory waste and refuse . . . without smoke, odors, fly ash! 

The 150 model and larger units in the line are so constructed that 
no leakage of liquids or fats can occur... the animal fat actually is used as 
additional fuel—just one of the several outstanding advantages offered by 
Silent Glow, leaders in the combustion field for thirty-five years. 


| %e SILENT GLOW. 


CORPORATION 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 868 WINDSOR STREET, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTIC 
oO Send information on big equipment. 
and small equipment ” 0 Send information on smaller equipment. 
—a model for every 
requirement. 
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and dressed-up ina 
new eye-catching carton 


This newly re-introduced 28 cc. Syringe puts still 
hd, another SOXIPENT practice-builder in the hands of dairy . 
+ * practitioners. The unmatched Fort Dodge formulation 
Se ae: —2 antibiotics, 2 sulfonamides, plus cobalt—is now 

supplied in 10 cc. tubes, 28 cc. injectors, 100 cc. vials, 

and 12 cc. and 28 cc. syringes. Supportive advertising 

appears in Hoard’s and other farm publications. 


FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, Fort Dodge, Iowa 


for mastitis 


FORT DODGE *Trademark 


Milk from treated udders should be discarded or 
used for Purposes other than human consumption 
for at least 72 hours after last treatment. 
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Vol. 137 


December 15, 1960 


OF THE 
AMERICAN VETERINARY 
‘MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Instrumentation of Animals for 


Biosatellite Research 


Surgical Implantation of Radio Transmitters 


BEFORE human beings can expect to con- 
quer space, a reliable life-support system 
must be developed. Animal data resulting 
from biosatellite research, extrapolated to 
man, form the sequence of knowledge that 


for Determining Viability in the Mouse 


Harry A. GORMAN, D.V.M., M.S. 


Since Nov. 3, 1957, when the Russians 
launched Sputnik II carrying the dog 
“Laika,” several biosatellites have been 
placed in orbit. One of the current U.S. 
biosatellite programs for probing space in- 


Fig. 1—Before the transmitter is implanted, the mouse is anesthetized in a glass chamber. 


will soon assure human pioneers of space 
travel a safe and tolerable journey. 


Colonel Gorman is chief, Veterinary Services, School of 
Aviation Medicine, USAF Aerospace Medical Center, 
Brooks Air Force Base, Texas. 

The opinions expressed herein are those of the author 
and are not to be construed as representing official USAF 
policy. 

The author thanks Mr. Robert M. Adams and Mr. 
James R. Dickey, electronic engineers, School of Aviation 
Medicine, Brooks Air Force Base, Texas, for their develop- 
ment of the radio transmitter. Withvut their contribution, 
the work reported here would not have been possible. 
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cludes the launching, orbiting, recalling, 
and recovering of animal life-support pack- 
ages. Some of these biopacks will contain 
mice; others, small primates. 

Conventional test instruments used for 
monitoring biophysical measurements in 
the laboratory are too heavy and bulky to 
come within the acceptable missile payload 
limitations. Special miniaturized monitor- 
ing devices are necessary to transmit bio- 
medical data from the life supporting cap- 
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sule to receiving ground stations. Extreme 
g-forces, weightlessness, centrifugal influ- 
ences, abrupt acceleration and deceleration, 
intense heat and cold, and mechanical fa- 
tigue are but some of the stresses to which 
viability-monitoring devices are subjected. 
Tissue irritation, infection, radiation, 
adaptability to restraint, and multiple post- 
operative sequelae are factors that may 
jeopardize an animal’s well-being when 
monitoring devices are implanted or at- 
tached. It, therefore, is obvious that obtain- 
ing useful, reliable, biophysical measure- 
ments under in-flight conditions poses a 
multitude of problems. 

For the first U.S. orbiting biosatellite, 
four C-57 black mice were selected as the 
specimens. Because of the size of the sub- 
jects, all monitoring instruments had to be 
reduced to small scale. 

A tiny radio transmitter, designed with 
the capability of transmitting physiologic 
data, proved to be reliable for determining 
the in-flight viability of the mice. 

The miniature transmitter, receiving its 
power source from a mercury 400RM dry 
cell battery, was designed as a small saddle 
to be affixed to the back of each mouse. 
Cardiac potentials are sensed through elec- 
trodes implanted in the sternum, respira- 
tory movements of the mouse are sensed 
through smal! coils mounted over each 
flank of the animal, and general body move- 
ments are sensed through the sutures affix- 
ing the saddle; thus, electrocardiogram, 
respiration, and muscular responses are 
transmitted by the miniature radio. 

Transmission of each of the electrophysi- 
cal parameters is on a _ preselected fre- 
quency. Detectors located outside of the 
cage of each animal are tuned to the spe- 
cific radio transmitter frequency for each 
mouse, and the viability signals are ampli- 
fied and retransmitted from the orbiting 
biosatellite on assigned telemetry channels 


Fig. 2—With the mouse in a ventrodorsal posi- 

tion, a subcutaneous incision is made over the 

sternum about midway between the manubrium 
sternum and the xiphoid cartilage. 

Fig. 3—The protected electrode wire is threaded 
through cannula and both the electrode wire and 
cannula are withdrawn from the neck. 

Fig. 4—The sternal incision is closed by inter- 

rupted nonmetallic sutures. 
Fig. 5——A small piece of polyethylene tubing, 
placed over the suture where it contacts the skin, 
will prevent suture cutting of the skin. 


‘al 


Fig. 6—Several windings of the suture wire over 
the terminal will provide a better contact when 
the wires are soldered. 


Fig. 7—The electrode lead wire is bared to at- 
tach to the input antennae of the transmitter. 


Fig. 8—A drop or two of phosphoric acid, placed 

on the ground terminal and input antennas, sim- 

plifies the soldering of the stainless steel electrode 
and ground wires to the transmitter. 


Fig. 9 \ mercury battery, in battery clip, acti- 
vates the transmitter. 
Fig. 10—Transmission can be checked by tuning 
in a transistcr radio to the transmitter’s preas- 
signed frequency. 


to the many tracking stations on earth. 
Thus, the animal’s physiologic responses 
can be studied throughout a space flight. 
These data, properly extrapolated, con- 
tribute to the complex knowledge pattern 
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AMPLIFIER 
MODULATOR 
1-TAG + 


TEST ANIMAL 
IMPLANTED ELECTRODE 


1-TA 7 


OSCILLATOR 
2-TA6 


SENDING 
ANTENNA 


RM- 400R 


MERCURY 
BATTERY 


THE transmitter diagrammed above consists of three TAG 


transistors plus one TA7 transistor, 
mercury bottery with a life expectancy of 55 hours 


Cardiac and respiratory potentia/s ore carried along the electrode 
wire to the transmitter modulotor - oscillator and thus % the sending 
antenna. The receiving antenna picks up the signals and amplifies 
them for auditory recognition vio a AM receiver, for visual recognition 
or for recording on telemetry tape for permanent 
record. Figure i2 is @ copy of the EKG recording from Mork I, 


on an oscilloscope, 


Discoverer IIT, launched 3 June /959. 


powered by a RM 400R 


RECEIVING 
ANTENNA 
AMPLIFIER 


AM TO RECORDER 
RECEIVER OR TELEMETRY 


Fig. 11—Schematic drawing of the radio transmitter. 


required before man himself can safely 
venture into space. 


Surgical Implantation 


Surgical implantation of the mouse 
transmitters is accomplished several days 
before the scheduled launching. The mouse 
is anesthetized in a glass chamber by ad- 
ministering ether to the desired surgical 


DISCOVERER II TELEMETRY 


MOUSE ELECTROCARDIOGRAM 
DURING WEIGHTLESSNESS 


Fig. 12—Copy of electrocardiogram from the tele- 
metry tape of Discoverer Ill launched June 3, 1959. 
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plane of anesthesia (fig. 1). Preoperative 
preparation includes scrubbing of the ster- 
nal area, the back, sides, and neck with 
phisohex* followed by 70 per cent alcohol. 
The mouse’s hair is not removed because 
it will serve as a direct indicator of ex- 
posure to cosmic radiation. Although an 
aseptic surgical technique is impossible, 
the use of sterile instruments, sutures, and 
electrodes with a clean technique, will 
minimize postoperative infections and in- 
crease the longevity of the subject. 

With the mouse in a ventrodorsal posi- 
tion, a subcutaneous incision is made over 
the sternum about midway between the 
manubrium sternum and the xiphoid carti- 
lage (fig. 2). The skin is slightly under- 
mined to better expose the left posterior 
pectoral muscle. A small %-circle taper 
suture neédle with 34-gauge stainless steel 
wire attached is passed under the left 
posterior pectoral muscle and the wire tied 
in a square knot to form a loose contact 
loop, encasing the muscle. Care must be 
taken to pass the wire between the pectoral 
muscles and the rib cage so that the thorac- 
ic cavity is not invaded, with subsequent 
pneumothorax and death of the mouse. 

After the electrode wire is tied in a loop 


*Winthrop Laboratories, New York, N.Y. 


J.A.V.M.A., Vol. 137, No. 12 
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around the posterior pectoral muscle, one 
end of the suture wire is cut at the knot, 
while the other end is left about 6 inches 
long. A 50-Fr polyethylene tubing is placed 
over the long end of the suture wire to 
insulate it. If the electrode wire is slightly 
longer than the protective tubing, the ex- 
posed end can be folded back over the end 
of the tubing to keep the tubing down 
snugly on the knot at the pectoral muscle. 

At this point, an 18-gauge, 4-inch hypo- 
dermic needle, with hub removed, is passed 
as a cannula from the sternal incision, sub- 
cutaneously, to the dorsum of the neck. 
The protected electrode wire is threaded 
through the cannula and both the electrode 
wire and cannula are withdrawn from the 
neck (fig. 3). 

Next, the sternal incision is closed by 


interrupted nonmetallic sutures (fig. 4). — 


Then the mouse is turned over and a simple 
knot is placed in the electrode wire so that 
the knot will be at the skin surface of the 
neck without placing any tension upon the 
underlying electrode loop over the left 
pectoral muscle. An interrupted skin su- 
ture, passed through the simple knot of 
the electrode wire, will anchor the electrode 
wire to the dorsum of the neck. 

The saddle radio transmitter is sutured 
to the back of the mouse by horizontal mat- 
tress type sutures (nonmetallic). A small 
piece of polyethylene tubing, placed over 
the suture where it contacts the skin, will 
prevent suture cutting of the skin (fig. 5). 

Two sutures, one over the flank area and 
one over the heart girth area, are placed 
on each side of the mouse to anchor the 
transmitter. 

After the transmitter is anchored to the 
mouse, a small %-circle cutting needle with 
a 34-gauge stainless steel suture is passed 
from the front of the saddle into the neck 
muscles of the mouse and back, to be tied 
over the ground terminal wire of the trans- 
mitter. Several windings of the suture wire 
over the terminal will provide a better con- 


tact when the wires are soldered together 
(fig. 6). 

Next, the electrode lead wire is bared to 
attach to the input antennas of the trans- 
mitter (fig. 7). Several wraps of the elec- 
trode wire, followed by soldering, gives 
good contact for the incoming impulses. 

A drop or two of phosphoric acid, placed 
on the ground terminal and the input an- 
tennae, will simplify the soldering of the 
stainless steel electrode and ground wires 
to the transmitter (fig. 8). 

When the transmitter has been surgical- 
ly implanted, a 400RM mercury battery, 
placed in the battery clip, activates the 
transmitter. Transmission can be checked 
by tuning in a transistor radio to the 
transmitter’s preassigned frequency (fig. 
9, 10). 

Postoperative care of the mouse includes 
the administration of oxygen to hasten the 
recovery from anesthesia. Instrumented 
mice must be housed separately in clean 
cages. Sawdust or other bedding material 
may foul the transinitter. Mice housed to- 
gether will chew on each other’s transmit- 
ters. 


Comment 


Mice with radio transmitters implanted 
have transmitted electrocardiograms, respi- 
ration, and muscular activity signals for 27 
days (figure 11 is a schematic drawing of 
the radio transmitter; figure 12 is a copy 
of the EKG signal taken from the tele- 
metry tape of Discoverer III launched 
June 3, 1959). 

The prospect of applying similar moni- 
toring devices to parameters other than of 
EKG, respiration, and muscular activity is 
most encouraging. Electrocardiography, 
electroencephalography, electromyography, 
vectorcardiography, and many other stud- 
ies are easily within the scope of this type 
of electronic transmission. 


Current Cat-Scratch Disease Data 


Over 500 cases of cat-scratch disease in man have been re- 
ported in the English literature since 1951. Of 463 cases de- 
scribed, 223 involved the upper extremities, 154 the head and 
neck, and 86 the lower extremities. Bilateral inguinal lymphan- 
gitis was present in 3 cases——New England J. of Med., 268, 


(Oct, 27, 1960): 851-852. 
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Diffusion of 


Dihydrostreptomycin and Chlortetracycline 


into Milk of Cows Following Parenteral Administration 


CONTAMINATION of market milk with anti- 
biotics has attracted considerable attention 
as evidenced by 4 nation-wide surveys con- 
ducted by the Food and Drug Administra- 

Since antibiotics are essential to modern 
veterinary practice, a need has developed 
for precise information regarding the time 
required for elimination of commonly used 
antibiotics from the bovine udder. 


Materials and Methods 


Normal cows whose daily milk production ranged 
from 18 to 70 lb. were used for these studies. Dihy- 
drostreptomycin sulfate crystalline was injected in- 
tramuscularly, chlortetracycline crystalline* 
with sodium glycinate was administered intravenous- 
ly. Some cows were used repeatedly in separate trials 
after residues of the previously injected antibiotic 
had been completely dissipated. At least 4 cows 
served as controls in each experiment. 

Bucket milk samples were collected during milk- 
ings which started at 5 a.m. and 4 p.m. Blood sam- 
ples were taken at approximately every 12 hours. 

Fresh milk samples and blood serums were as- 
sayed for the respective antibiotic, employing the 
overnight cylinder-plate method as recommended by 
the Food and Drug Administration.’ Rectangular 
Pyrex trays (19.0- by 30.5-cm.) covered with alu- 
minum foil were used instead of Petri dishes.’ 
Bacillus subtilis (atcc 6633) was used in dihydro- 
streptomycin determinations, and Bacillus cereus var. 
mycoides (pct 213) for chlortetracycline assays. 
Threshold sensitivities of the respective cylinder- 
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plate procedures were approximately 0.045 ug. of 
dihydrostreptomycin or 0.02 ug. of chlortetracycline/ 
ml. of milk or blood serum. 


Results 


Measurable amounts of dihydrostrepto- 
mycin were found in the milk of 11 of 26 
cows given 0.5 Gm./100 lb. of body weight, 
intramuscularly. Concentrations of dihy- 
drostreptomycin per milliliter of milk 
ranged from 0.05 to 0.125 yg. 12 hours 
after injection and from 0.05 to 0.13 yg. 
24 hours later. Traces of dihydrostrepto- 
mycin (approximately 0.045 y»g./ml.) were 
detected in the milk of 8 of these cows 
36 hours after intramuscular injection. 
The milk samples of all 26 cows were free 
of detectable amounts of the antibiotic 48 
hours after injection. 

When 1 Gm. of dihydrostreptomycin/100 
or 50 lb. of body weight was administered 
intramuscularly to cows in groups of 12, 
dihydrostreptomycin was demonstrable in 
the milk samples up to 36 hours after ad- 
ministration (fig. 1 a, b). 

Chlortetracycline was found in the milk 
of all 24 cows given 2 mg./lb. of body 
weight, intravenously. Traces of chlortetra- 
cycline persisted up to 48 hours following 
administration (fig. 2 b). Concentrations 
of chlortetracycline in the blood serums of 
the 24 cows ranged from 0.26 to 0.55 
pg./ml. 12 hours after administration and 
did not exceed 0.09 ,»g./ml. 24 hours after- 
ward. When tested at 36 hours, there were 
no inhibitory substances in blood serums. 

As expected, intravenous administration 
of 4 mg. of chlortetracycline/lb. of body 
weight to 12 cows resulted in considerably 
higher amounts of the drug in milk secre- 
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Fig. 1—Concentrations of dihydrostreptomycin in milk secretions of cows following intramus- 


(2)2Gm per 100 1b. of body weight 


cular injection. 


tions (fig. 2 a) and blood serums than those 
observed in the previous trial (fig. 2 b). At 
the dosage level of 4 mg./lb. of body 
weight, concentrations of chlortetracycline 
in blood serums ranged from 0.40 to 0.85 


pig. chlortetracycline per ml. 


hours after injection 


pg./ml. 12 hours after administration and 
from 0.06 to 0.28 yg./ml. 24 hours after- 
ward. No inhibitory substances were de- 
tectable in the blood serums 36 hours aft-r 
intravenous administration. 


mg. chlortetracycline per ml. 


48 60 
hours after injection 
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(bv) 2 mg per 1b. of body weight 


Fig. 2—C€ trati: of chlortetracycline in milk secretions of cows following intravenous 
injection. 
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The administration of chlortetracycline 
produced severe anorexia in 2 of 24 cows 
at the dosage level of 2 mg./lb. of body 
weight and in 1 of 12 cows given 4 mg./lb. 
of body weight. The loss of appetite per- 
sisted for 2 to 4 days and was accompanied 
by a drop in the milk production of the 3 
affected cows to approximately one third 
of the normal amount. 

Inhibitors could not be found in milk 
secretions or blood serums of the experi- 
mental cows before every trial or in those 
of the control cows throughout these stud- 
ies. 


Milk contaminated with dihydrostrepto- 
mycin or chlortetracycline has not yet been 
proved to cause allergic reactions when in- 
gested by human beings, although such a 
possibility should be kept in mind. The 
primary importance of these antibiotics in 
milk is their capacity to inhibit lactic 
starters. In this manner, they could cause 
losses to industries processing dairy. prod- 
ucts. 

The data presented in this report differ 
from those of others,? who reported that, 
following intravenous injection of 5 mg. of 
chlortetracycline/Ib. of body weight in 3 
normal cows, the antibiotic was eliminated 
from the milk within 24 hours. When the 
same cows, in a separate trial, were given 
0.5 Gm. of streptomycin/100 Ib. of body 
weight intramuscularly, milk levels of 
‘ chlortetracycline reached a high of 2.56 
ng./ml. With regard to chlortetracycline, 
our findings are in relative accordance with 
the results obtained after giving 2 cows 
injections of 3 mg./lb. of body weight.® 

Concentrations of chlortetracycline have 
been reported‘ in blood serums and milk 
secretions of 4 cows, acutely affected with 
brucellosis, as a result of repeated intra- 
venous inoculations. Each cow was given 
an initial dose of 5.0 mg./lb. of body weight 
followed by 2 daily doses of either 5.0 mg. 
or 2.5 mg./lb. of body weight for at least 
6 consecutive days. 


Summary 


Measurable concentrations of dihydro- 
streptomycin were detected in the milk 
secretions of 11 of 26 cows given 0.5 Gm. 
of dihydrostreptomycin sulfate crystalline 
per 100 lb. of body weight, intramuscularly. 
When 1 Gm. of dihydrostreptomycin per 
100 or 50 lb. of body weight was given in- 
tramuscularly to 12 cows, the drug was 
demonstrable in the milk of all 24 cows. At 
any of the 3 dose levels, dihydrostrepto- 
mycin was eliminated from the udder with- 
in 48 hours after it was given. 

The intravenous administration of 2 mg. 
of chlortetracycline crystalline per pound 
of body weight to 24 cows and 4 mg. of 
chlortetracycline per pound of body weight 
to 12 cows resulted in the excretion of de- 
tectable amounts of chlortetracycline 
through the milk of all. The chlortetra- 
cycline levels persisted up to 48 hours after 
the intravenous administration. 
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‘‘Usual’’ Dose vs. ‘‘Average’’ Dose 
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term than “average” or “mean” dose.—Am. Heart J., 60, (Sept., 
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Oxytetracycline Concentrations in 


Blood Serums and Milk Secretions 


of Cows Following Intravenous or Intramammary Treatment 


ANTIBIOTICS are widely used in treatment 
of various bacterial infections in dairy 
cattle, including mastitis. In this connec- 
tien, a thorough knowledge of antibiotic 
levels in blood and milk is essential to ob- 
tain optimum therapeutic effects and to 
avoid contamination of dairy products for 
human consumption. The literature on this 
subject has been reviewed recently.® 

These studies have been designed to ob- 
tain further information on blood and milk 
levels of oxytetracycline following intra- 
venous or intramammary administration. 


Materials and Methods 


Normal cows, whose daily milk production ranged 
from 16 to 65 lb., were used for these studies. 
Crystalline oxytetracycline hydrochloride* was ad- 
ministered intravenously. Oxytetracycline in a liq- 
uid solution** was infused into 1, 2, or 3 corre- 
sponding mammary quarters. Some cows were used 
repeatedly in separate trials after residues of the 
previously administered oxytetracycline preparation 
had completely dissipated. At least 4 cows served as 
controls in each experiment. 

Bucket samples (after intravenous injections) or 
quarter samples of foremilk (following intramam- 
mary infusions) were collected during milkings 
which started at 5 a.m. and 4 p.m. Blood samples 
were collected at approximately 12-hour intervals. In 
addition, blood samples were collected from all cows 
(in the intravenous trials) 2 hours after treatment. 

Fresh milk samples and blood serums were as- 
sayed for oxytetracycline, employing the overnight 
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cylinder-plate method as recommended by the Food 
and Drug Administration. Rectangular Pyrex trays 
(19.0 by 30.5 em.) covered with aluminum foil were 
used instead of Petri dishes.* The test organism was 
Bacillus cercus var. mycoides (ATCC 11778). The 
threshold sensitivity of the cylinder-plate method 
was approximately 0.05 wg. of oxytetracycline per 
milliliter. 


Results 


Following intravenous treatment of 20 
cows with 2 mg. and 16 cows with 4 mg. 
of oxytetracycline per pound of body 
weight, diffusion of the antibiotic from 
blood to milk occurred in all cows. Concen- 
trations of oxytetracycline per milliliter of 
milk, 12 hours after treatment, ranged 
from 0.05 pg. to 0.5 wg. in the former case 
and from 0.2 yg. to 0.8 wg. at the higher 
dosage. Twenty-four hours after treatment, 
all milk samples were free of detectable 
amounts of the antibiotic. The respective 
blood serum titers were recorded (fig. 1). 

Intramammary infusion of 1, 2, or 3 
quarters with 426 mg. of oxytetracycline 
(1 tube) per quarter resulted in measur- 
able oxytetracycline levels in milk from 
those quarters up to 60 hours, but not at 
72 hours after treatment (table 1). Trans- 
fer of the antibiotic from treated to un- 
treated quarters occurred. Of 14 cows used 
for each trial, oxytetracycline was excreted 
at detectable concentrations through un- 
treated quarters in 1 cow after infusion of 
the right front quarter, in 2 cows following 
infusion of the right front and left rear 
quarters, and in 3 cows subsequent to in- 
fusion of the right front, right rear, and 
left rear quarters. Oxytetracycline levels 
in milk samples from the untreated quar- 
ters of infused cows did not exceed 0.08 xg. 
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per milliliter and were consistently lower 
than those of the corresponding blood se- 
rums. Oxytetracycline was present in blood 
serums and milk of untreated quarters up 
to 24 hours after treatment. When, under 
similar experimental conditions, 852 mg. 
of oxytetracycline (2 tubes) per quarter 
were infused, the antibiotic persisted in 
the milk of treated quarters up to 72 hours. 
As in the foregoing experiments, 14 cows 
were used for each trial. Oxytetracycline 
was demonstrable in the milk of untreated 
quarters in 1 cow after infusion of the 
right front quarter, in 3 cows following in- 
fusion of the right front and left rear 
quarters, and in 3 cows subsequent to the 
infusion of the right front, right rear, and 
left rear quarters. The respective oxytetra- 
cycline levels varied between 0.05 and 0.10 
ug. per milliliter of milk. Corresponding 
oxytetracvcline levels in blood serum again 
were higher than in milk. The antibiotic 
was eliminated from blocd serums and un- 
treated quarters within 24 hours following 
intramammary infusion. 

Considerable variations in  oxytetra- 
cycline concentrations in milk samples 
from locally treated quarters were ob- 
served. These differences were most pro- 
nounced in samples taken during the first 
milking after intramammary infusion 


(table 2). Amounts of the antibiotic in the 
foremilk were higher than those in the 
bucket milk. 

Following intramammary infusion, some 
correlation between oxytetracycline levels 
and yield of milk was observed; generally, 
oxytetracycline persisted in the milk of low 
producers at higher concentrations for 
longer periods than in the milk of high 
producers. 

No inhibitors could be found in the milk 
secretions and blood serums of the experi- 
mental cattle before every trial and in 
those of the control cows throughout these 
studies. 


Because of individual variations, a num- 
ber of cows have been used in each of these 
experiments. Factors which influence con- 
centration and persistence of antibiotics 
in milk under various conditions of treat- 
ment include milk yield?-** and stage of 
lactation.? Then, following intramammary 
infusion, antibiotic concentrations are gen- 
erally higher in foremilk than in midmilk, 
strippings, or bucket samples. 

The data presented in this report, re- 
garding diffusion of oxytetracycline into 
milk of intravenously treated cows, are in 
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Fig. 1—Concentrations of exytetracyciine in blood serums of cows following intravenous ed- 
ministration of oxytetracycline at 2 and 4 mg./Ib. of body weight. 
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TABLE 1—Concentrations of Oxytetracycline in Milk Secretions and Blood Serums of Cows Fol- 
lowing Intramammary Infusion of 1, 2, or 3 Quarters 
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T=traces; max.=maximum, ave,=average, min.=minimum concentrations. 


concentrations of oxytetracycline in pg. per ml. of milk 


dose: 426 mg. of oxytetracycline per quarter 


dose: 852 mg. of oxytetracycline per quarter 


relative agreement with those obtained by 
other workers after intravenous adminis- 
tration of 5 mg./lb. of body weight into 5 
cows and 2 Gm. per cow into 3 cows rang- 
ing in body weight from 915 to 1,260 lb.° 
After intravenous administration of 1 Gm. 
of oxytetracycline to 1 cow, no inhibitors 
could be demonstrated, using a pad-plate 
method with a sensitivity threshold of 1.25 
ug. of the antibiotic per milliliter.’ 


Transfer of penicillin from treated to 
untreated quarters has been reported.‘ In 
the case of oxytetracycline, such a transfer 
has been observed by one group of investi- 
gators* but could not be detected by an- 
other author. Our findings indicate that 
oxytetracycline is transferred to untreated 
quarters in some cows. One of the consid- 
erations which may explain this discrep- 
ancy is the difference in the sensitivity of 


TABLE 2—Average Concentrations of Oxytetracycline in Quarter Milk Samples Taken at Various 
Times Following Intramammary Infusion of the Right Front Quarters (Dose—426 mg./Quarter) 
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the various assay procedures employed in 
the afore-mentioned studies. 


Summary 

Oxytetracycline was demonstrated in the 
milk of all cows 12 hours after intravenous 
administration of 2 or 4 mg. of the anti- 
biotic per pound of body weight. The drug 
was eliminated from the udder 24 hours 
following treatment. Oxytetracycline per- 
sisted in the milk secretions of locally 
treated quarters up to 60 hours after in- 
fusion of 426 mg. of the antibiotic per 
quarter and up to 72 hours following in- 
jection of 852 mg. of the drug per quarter. 
At both dosage levels, transfer of measur- 
able amounts of oxytetracycline to un- 
treated quarters occurred in some cases. 
Concentrations of the antibiotic in milk 
of untreated quarters were proportional 
to the total dose of infusion. 
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Hypocalcemia in Cattle 


Clinical Observations and Certain Electrolyte Serum 


HYPOCALCEMIA and its significance in the 
dairy cow was the subject of a conference 
presented under the auspices of the New 
York Academy of Science in 1956.7:17:19.33, 
54,39 A review of these and other references 
in the literature published during the past 
3 decades (1928-1958)1-* indicates that a 
great deal of research has been conducted 
relating to the pathology of parturient 
paresis in the dairy cow. However, clinic 11 
management of the problem remains un- 
changed, and therapy is usually applied 
only after paresis is evident. 

Preventive measures instituted several 
days prior to the anticipated day of par- 
turition and directed toward altering the 
calcium balance in the cow have not been 
entirely Virtually noth- 
ing is reported in the literature on “early 
therapy,” that is therapy prior to paresis 
and during the early stages of the associ- 
ated state of hypocalcemia. The modality 
of such an approach depends on keen and 
close observation of cows at or near par- 
turition. 

From my clinical observations during 
4 years (1955-1959) as resident veterinar- 
ian of one of the world’s largest registered 
herds (1,500 Guernseys), I have concluded 
that: 


1) Hypocalcemia exists in the parturi- 
ent dairy cow prior to paresis and is evi- 
denced by clinical signs prior to paresis. 

2) Hypocalcemia may exist at any time 
in the high-producing dairy cow during 
the lactation period and even in the non- 
lactating cow. 


In this study, blood serum electrolyte 
levels were determined in cows suspected 


Dr. Nilsson is a general practitioner in Belvidere, N.J. 
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of being hypocalcemic in eacn of the fol- 
lowing categories: 


1) Dairy cows with parturient paresis 
(table 1). 

2) Dairy cows paretic late in lactation 
(table 2). 

3) Dairy cows paretic at the end of 
lactation (table 3). 

4) Dairy cows at parturition with signs 
of hypocalcemia but not paretic (table 4). 


Clinical Observations 


The dairy cow with hypocalcemia at par- 
turition usually has several of the follow- 
ing premonitory signs prior to paresis. 


Difficulty in standing 

Lowing and blundering 
movements 

Muscular spasms 
twitching 

Tendency to lean against 
objects 

Diminished or absence 
of milk ejection 


Loss of appetite 
Constipation 
Restlessness 
Glassy-eyed 
Stiffness of gait 
Slight mental dullness 
Widening of hind 
stradle 


and 


The above are signs frequently reported 
as associated with parturient paresis, yet 
they often have not been considered signifi- 
cant enough to warrant therapy at this 
time. However, studies reported herein 
would support such an approach. 


Electrolyte Determinations and Related 
Clinical Signs 


The blood serum levels of caic:: Mag- 
nesium, sodium, and potassium in the ac- 
companying tables are submitted as evi- 
dence that hypocalcemia existed when clin- 
ical signs were observed. 

The only consistent variation in serum 
electrolytes is in calcium, An occasional in- 
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Normal Cow A 
Milk Fever Cow--- 
12 hr. prepartum A 
12 hr. postpartum B 
Parturient paresis C 


Fig. 1—Changes in serum 


calcium in a dairy cow 


Parturition 


crease is serum potassium was found and 
is believed to be associated with trauma to 
muscle tissues. 

Though most cows will have a slight dip 
in blood serum calcium levels at parturi- 
tion, some develop paresis while others do 
not. Those which do become paretic develop 
the clinical signs described earlier, even 
though some may have serum calcium levels 
which are within normal range. This sug- 
gests an individual sensitivity to the serum 
level of calcium. A slight depression in 
calcium may have a marked effect on some 
cows and not on others. 

Although hypocalcemia is commonly as- 


Post partum at parturition (Hibbs"). 


sociated with the parturient cow, it ap- 
parently may occur at times remote from 
parturition. Blood serum electrolyte levels 
of several cows paretic late in lactation are 
recorded (table 2) and of others paretic 
at the end of lactation (table 3). If it were 
not known that these cows had not recently 
freshened, parturient paresis would prob- 
ably be diagnosed. These cows responded 
to calcium therapy, although not dramati- 
cally, since some were unable to rise for 
several hours. 

Of particular interest is the cow paretic 
at the termination of her milk period 
(table 3). The “drying-off” procedure in 


TABLE 1—Blood Serum Electrolyte Levels of Dairy Cows with Parturient Paresis 


mEq/liter 


Cow Date sampled 
(No.) and treated 


Normal range of serum calcium 
2691 7/17/57* 
2575 8/5/57 
1773 8/10/57 
2022 8/21/57 
1495 8/21/57 
1188 4/15/58** 
1131 5/30/58 


YUN N 


| 
| 


*Prepartum. **Fresh 9 days. 


Mg Na K 


(1.2-2.5) (132-152)  (3.9-5.8) 
59 4.3 
, 6.7 
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1.58 152 5.4 
1.70 164 4.6 
1.58 144 4.3 
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TABLE 2—Blood Serum Electrolyte Levels of Dairy Cows Paretic Late in the Lactation Period 


mEq/liter 
Cow Parturition Date sampled 
(No.) date and treated ce Mg Na K 
Normal range of serum calcium (4.5-6.0) (1.2-2.5) (132-152) (3.9-5.8) 
1594 10/30/56 8/16/57 4.4 1.63 140 4.1 
2744 12/22/56 8/27/57 4.3 1.83 139 4.4 
3022 12/23/57 7/13/58* 2.9 1.64 138 6.2 


*Aborted this date. 


the herd studied consisted of partially 
withholding feed and refraining from milk- 
ing for a few days during which the udder 
would fill and occasionally become quite 
distended. 

On occasion, the distention was consid- 
ered undesirable and the cow was again 
milked. Within a few hours after emptying 
the udder, several of these cows became 
paretic. Possibly a physiologic state simi- 
lar to that which occurs in the fresh cow 
has been reproduced with the exception 
that the period of no milking is consider- 
ably shorter than in the normal dry period. 
The rapid withdrawal of large quantities 
of milk at any one time may upset calcium 
equilibrium, and hypocalcemia may be pre- 
cipitated by the sudden removal of a 2- or 
3-day accumulation of milk, a circumstance 
for which the cow’s regulatory mechanisms 
are ill-prepared. 

In any event, if cases such as herein de- 
scribed occur in our herds, some other 
method of drying-off is recommended, such 
as complete cessation of all milking, or 
gradual reduction of the amount milked 
each day without complete emptying of the 
udder. 


Early Therapy in Hypocalcemia 


During the 4 years of observation in this 
study, the maternity barns of this herd 
were visited several times daily. For the 
first year, calcium therapy for cows hav- 
ing any clinical signs of hypocalcemia was 
deferred, and in most instances paresis 
followed. With an average of over 2 par- 
turitions daily throughout the calender 
year, many cows with parturient paresis 
were observed. Although therapy after 
paresis was highly successful, 1 cow died 
and several others injured themselves as a 
result of unsuccessful attempts to rise or 
to remain on their feet. 

However, during the next 3 years, cal- 
cium therapy was administered at parturi- 
tion to cows with signs of hypocalcemia, 
and paresis in treated cows was negligible. 
Changes in serum calcium associated with 
parturition in the dairy cow are showm 
(fig. 1). There are several hours prior to 
paresis during which serum calcium con-. 
centration declines. It is during this period! 
that cows have clinical signs of impending: 
paresis, and it is then that I advocate cal- 
cium therapy: Calcium therapy induces a 
temporary rise in blood calcium level and, 


TABLE 3—Blood Serum Electrolyte Levels of Dairy Cows Paretic at the End of Lactation 


mEq/liter 

Previous 
Cow parturition Date sample taken 
(No.) date and treatment given Ca Mg Na K 
Normal range of serum calcium (4.5-6.0) (1.2-2.5) (132-152) (3.9-5.8) 
2977 5/13/57 5/26/58 3.6 1.48 133 7.4 
2742 4/31/57 5/31/58* 3.1 1.66 136 6.3 
1576 8/28/57 6/12/58 3.7 1.66 134 6.5 
2213 6/21/57 6/12/58 4.5 1.66 132 6.3 
9 5/4/57 7/19/58** 4.3 1.64 132 10.5 
2591 7/6/57 7/24/58 3.4 1.44 142 ye 


*Repeated treatment 10 hours later. 


**Repeated treatment 12 hours later. Although animal did rise and support herself, she died the following 
day. Death was attributed to sever muscle trauma and hemorrhage caused by attempts to rise. 
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TABLE 4—Blood Serum Electrolyte Levels of Dairy Cows That Had Signs of Hypocalcemia But 
Were Not Paretic 


Cow 
(No.) 


Normal range ot serum calcium 


PREPARTUM 
502* 

3505 

852 

171** 

2612 


Date sampled 
and treated 


POSTPARTUM 

2113 7/3/57 
1451 7/3/ 
2007 
1719 
1577 
1577 
1577 
502** 
1183 
2065 
3277 
1739 
1738 


8/23/57 
5/6/58 
5/16/58 


im 


mEq/liter 


Na 


(132-152) (3.9-5.8) 
136 
132 
130 
136 
146 


150 
147 
150 
163 
150 
152 
150 
130 
133 
142 
134 
130 
138 


YN 


a 


*All cows freshened the same date, except cow 502 which freshened 1 day later. 
**Sample was taken from and treatment given to this cow 2 days prior to parturition. 


nresumably, abolishes the clinical signs 
iong enough for calcium to be mobilized 
from the body reserves for reestablishment 
of normal calcium levels. 

Though some may be concerned with the 
potential hazard of calcium administration, 
today’s buffered preparations increase 
greatly the margin of safety. I have not 
observed any adverse effects from the use 
of calcium preparations in more than 100 
cows with signs of hypocalcemia that were 
not yet paretic. My primary concern was 
to avert the paretic state commonly associ- 
ated with hypocalcemia, for when the cow 
is in a state of instability her condition is 
complicated. Myocardial injuries, nephro- 
sis, and hindleg muscular necrosis have 
been reported in paretic cows; occasionally 
inhalation pneumonia occurs. 


Summary 

Clinical signs of hypocalcemia have been 
observed at various times during the lacta- 
tion period of high-producing dairy cows 
and serum electrolyte levels are reported 
to confirm these observations. 

Cows paretic at times remote from par- 
turition and in a state of hypocalcemia 
respond to calcium therapy. Recovery in all 
instances is not as rapid as in paresis asso- 
ciated with parturition. 
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Cows paretic at the completion of their 
lactation period and in a state of hypocal- 
cemia respond to calcium therapy in the 
same manner. 

Clinical signs of hypocalcemia are re- 
ported as being evident in the parturient 
dairy cow under close observation prior 
to a state of paresis and with consistent 
frequency. 

Many dairy cows with clinical signs of 
hypocalcemia and low serum blood calcium 
levels at parturition have been successfully 
treated without adverse effects and without 
subsequent paresis developing. 
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Antibiotic Shock in Parrots with Lung Mycosis 


In 5 parrots that developed streptomycin-penicillin shock. granulomatous 
mycotic bronchopneumonia was found. The mycotic character of the disease 
was considered the cause of the oversensitivity to these antibiotics.—Monatsh. f. 
Vet.-med. (German), 15. (Sept. 15, 1960) : 632-634. 
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Proteolytic Enzymes for 


Therapy of 


HEARTWORM (Dirofilaria immitis) infec- 
tion in dogs has long been a problem for 
veterinarians in coastal regions and low- 
lands of the South where mosquitoes are 
abundant. In our practice in the Mississip- 
pi Delta, we have seen many dogs treated 
over an extended period with arsenical and 
antimony compounds and, more recently, 
with massive doses for shorter periods. 
Although many dogs were treated success- 
fully for heartworms by either of these 
methods, we considered the post-treatment 
mortality high. 

The purpose of this paper is to report 
treatment of 5 dogs which developed pneu- 
monitis as a sequel to heartworm treatment. 
Treatment employed involved an enzyme 
preparation containing 2 streptococcic en- 
zymes (streptokinase and streptodornase) 
and human plasminogen of human placen- 
tal origin.* Streptokinase is activated by 
human plasminogen and converts animal 
plasminogen to plasmin. Plasmin is a fib- 
rinolytic enzyme which is capable of dis- 
solving blood clots and fibrinous exudates. 
Streptodornase causes depolymerization of 
desoxyribonucleoprotein and desoxyribon- 
ucleic acid, the major constituents of visc- 
ous exudates and, thereby, pus is liquefied.” 

In the past, we treated this complicating 
pneumonitis with antibiotics. Our results 
were not satisfactory. It has been reported 
that the pneumonia was due to infarcts in 
the lungs. 


Treatment 


Our standard treatment for heartworm 
infection consists of caparsolate sodium, 2 


The authors are practitioners in Clarksdale, Miss. 
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Pneumonitis 


Following Heartworm Therapy in Dogs 


J. C. MULLINS, D.v.M. 
J. E. GRAGG, D.v.M. 


mg./lb. of body weight daily, intravenous- 
ly. We usually repeat the treatment for 3 
to 4 days, followed by a rest period of 2 to 
4 weeks. Complications often occur 2 to 5 
days following the completion of treat- 
ment and are manifested as dyspnea, ele- 
vated body temperature, anorexia, and 
pneumonic posture. We have found that 
immediate treatment with antibiotics and 
1 vial of the enzyme preparation (10,000 
units of streptokinase and 2,500 units of 
streptodornase and 1/20 to 1/40 gr. of 
atropine sulfate) will result in clinical 
improvement in 48 hours. After his com- 
plete recovery, we treat the dog with stibo- 
phen, a filaricide, for 3 days. The dosage is 
2 mg. of trivalent antimony per 5 lb. of 
body weight, giving no more than a maxi- 
mum of 20 mg. daily. 


Case Reports 


Case 1.—A 43-lb. Pointer with heart- 
worm infection was given 80 mg. of capar- 
solate sodium for 3 days. Five days later, 
the dog had clinical signs of dyspnea, ele- 
vated body temperature, and pneumonia. 
One vial of the enzyme preparation and 3,- 
000 units of penicillin and 0.25 Gm. of 
streptomycin were given the same day. The 
same treatment was administered the next 
day. The following day, the dog improved 
and, by the fifth day following treatment, 
he had completely recovered. 

Case 2.—A 50-lb. Setter was given 100 
mg. of caparsolate sodium for 3 days for 
the treatment of heartworm infection. 
Four days later, signs of pneumonia ap- 
peared, and daily treatment with the en- 


*Varizyme, American Cyanamid Co., New York, N.Y. 
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zyme preparation and penicillin and strep- 
tomycin were initiated at this time for 3 
days. Three days after the last treatment, 
the dog had recovered. 


Case 3.—A 50-lb. Pointer was treated 
for 3 days with 100 mg. of caparsolate so- 
dium for the control of heartworms. Six 
days after the initial treatment, signs of 
pneumonia appeared, and the enzyme prep- 
aration and penicillin and streptomycin 
were administered for 1 day. The dog re- 
covered 2 days after this single treatment. 


Case 4.—A 40-lb. Pointer was given 
treatment for heartworm infection con- 
sisting of 80 mg. of caparsolate sodium for 
3 days. Eleven days later, the dog had 
clinical signs of coughing with mild dysp- 
nea. Treatment with the enzyme prepara- 
tion, penicillin and streptomycin, and sti- 
bophen were instituted the same day. The 
same treatment was administered for 2 
days, followed by additional treatments 
with neomycin and B-complex vitamins. 
The dog was discharged from the hospital 
on the sixth day following treatment with 
the enzyme preparation and had complete- 
ly recovered. 

Case 5.—A 50-lb. Pointer with heart- 
worm infection was treated for 3 days 


Glomus Tumor Found in a Dog 


with 100 mg. of caparsolate sodium. Six 
days after the initial treatment, the dog 
developed pneumonia. Treatment with the 
enzyme preparation and penicillin and 
streptomycin was initiated at this time and 
continued for 5 days. After the fifth day of 
treatment, the dog was completely recov- 
ered and was discharged from the hospital. 


Summary 


In dogs, pneumonic signs following ar- 
senical treatment of heartworm infection 
have been arrested in most cases (5 case 
histories given) with antibiotic therapy 
and an enzyme preparation consisting of 
10,000 units of streptokinase and 2,500 
units of streptodornase and 1/20 to 1/40 
gr. of atropine sulfate. Previous to the use 
of the enzyme preparation, antibiotic ther- 
apy alone was largely unsuccessful. 
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Pharmacology and 
Ames, 


A male Dachshund, 10 years old, was presented for medical 
examination because of apparent pain in the region of the toes of 


the left forefoot. 


On examination of the foot, a nodular lesion was found be- 


neath the digital cushion of the second toe. On the surface were 
signs of hemorrhage. The nodule was soft and was adherent to 
the skin but not to the deep layers. Surgical removal was uncom- 
plicated, and postoperative course of recovery was satisfactory. 
The clinical signs disappeared immediately after the operation, 
and since then the dog has been in good health. 

After gross and microscopic examination of the lesion, a 
diagnosis of glomangioma of epithelioid type was made. The lo- 
cation, size, growth, and histologic appearance are identical with 
those lesions described in man when this tumor is involved. This 
is believed to be the first report of a glomus tumor in a dog.— 
J. Comp, Path. and Therap., 70, (July, 1960): 374. 
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Survey of Canine Flariasis 


in a Maryland Area—Incidence of Dirofilaria immitis and Dipetalonema 


CANINE FILARIASIS seems to be increasing 
all over the United States.1-* 

Although filariasis, as produced by Diro- 
filaria immitis, was at one time thought to 
have been confined to regions in the South, 
its prevalence in the North has given much 
concern recently, especially in the Eastern 
Coastal regions. 

This report concerns a survey of 528 dogs 
fer microfilarial evidence of filariasis. Par- 
ticular emphasis is placed on the differen- 
tiation of Dirofilaria immitis and Dipeta- 
lonema species, since both produce circu- 
leting microfilariae of the blood.*-* 


Materials and Methods 
The survey was started in February, 1959, and 


continued through April, 1960. Blood samples were 
collected at random from dogs entering the Hyatts- 


TABLE 1—A Comparison of Diagnostic Characteris- 


tics of Dirofilaria immitis and Dipetalonema spp. 


Dirofilaria Dipetalonema 
immitis species 
No. of Many, in Usually few 
hematozoan most cases 
in sample 
Length 
302-340 260-292 
Width 
(nu) 6.5-7.4 4.5-5.2 
G-cell 
pattern 1-23-4 1-234 
Tail Straight Buttonhooked 
Shape of Bulblike 
head elongated Almost square 


From Live Stock Sanitary Service Laboratory, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Md. (Wallenstein), and the 
Hyattsville Animal Hospital, Hyattsville, Md. (Tibolla). 

Mr. Wallenstein is a Major (ret.), U.S. Army. 

The authors thank Drs. Arthur L. Brueckner, director, 
and Leo J. Poelma, chief, of the Live Stock Sanitary Serv- 
ice, College Park, Md., and Drs. J. F. McClure and J. W. 
Seddon, of the Hyattsville Animal Hospital, Hyattsville, 
Md., for their suggestions and cooperation. 
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W. L. WALLENSTEIN, B.A., M.T., A.S.C.P. 
B. JOSEPH TIBOLA, B.A., V.M.D. 


Fig. 1—Structure as seen with the modified Knott's 
method. The anterior part of this D. immitis micro- 
filaria is well-defined. x 1,200. 


ville Animal Hospital. Approximately 1.0 ml. of 
blood was drawn from the cephalic vein in all 
dogs except 2, in which blood was taken directly 
from the heart. Immediately after collection, the 
blood specimen was added to 10.0 ml. of 2 per cent 


Fig. 2—The anterior part of this Dipetalonema spp. 
microfilaria has been treated with the modified 
Knott’s method. x 855. 
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TABLE 2—Description of Dirofilaria immitis and TABLE 4—Description of Dirofilaria immitis Isolated 


Dipetalonema spp. Isolated from 6 Canine Blood from 35 Canine Blood Samples 
Samples cu. Case Mo. of Range of Range of 
Case (No.) No. of microfilariae (No.) microfilariae _ a length (x) width (u) 
80 ++ + 18 +++ 315-324 6.5-7.0 . 
119 +++ + 51 +++ 316-322 6.5-7.0 
192 +--+ + 77 +++ 306-320 6.5-7.0 
292 ++ + + 129 er 308-329 6.5-7.0 
306 ++ + 151 + ++ 316-330 6.5-7.0 
498 + + + 162 ++++ 312-340 6.5-7.0 
+ + + indicates 3-10 per low power field; + + + + 
indicates 11 or more per low power field. 244 ached 304-320 6.5-7.0 
283 +++ 305-324 6.5-7.0 
307 +++ 304-328 6.5-7.0 
310 ++++ 304-330 6.5-7.0 
TABLE 3—Description of Dipetalonema spp. Iso- 324 314-330 7.0-7.4 
lated from 28 Canine Blood Samples 325 eokiok 305-326 6.5-7.0 
No. of 351 ++++ 318-332 7.0-7.4 
Case micro- Range of Range of 352 ++++ 320-336 7.0-7.4 
(No.) filariae length (x) width (x) 354 ++ 302-316 6.5 
4 266-287 357 308-326 6.5-7.0 
6 oe 260-288 4.5-5.0 364 ++++ 304-318 6.5-7.0 
“4 + 268-276 4.5.5.0 376 320-338 7.0-7.4 
55 ++ 270-290 3.05.2 384 304-322 6.5-7.0 
83 dp + 266-288 5.0 386 +++ 304-320 6.5-7.0 
92 + + 268-294 5.0-5.2 387 +++ 310-332 6.5-7.0 
276-283 3.0 320-338 7.0-7.4 
+ 260278 3.0 445 ++++ 316-340 7.0-7.4 
143 ++ 274-290 45-5.2 460 +++ 306-328 6.5-7.0 
194 ++ 270-282 43.5.0 461 +++ 310-330 6.5-7.0 
+ + 266-288 45-58 479 ++4++ 318-340 7.0 
238 + 260200 4348 480 ++4++ 320-336 7.0-7.4 
267 + 264.278 4340 482 +4+4++ 316-338 7.0 
289 ++ 260-290 3652 487 ++++ 322-340 7.0-7.4 
300 + 270-280 4343 493 +44 310-328 6.5-7.0 
308 + “348 520 304-320 7.0 
310 ++ 274-290 3032 522 +++ 302-320 6.5-7.0 
328 + + 268-292 __ 70-74 
344 + 262-276 4.5-5.0 ++ indicates 1-2 per low power field; ++ + indicates 
365 + + 270-288 5.0 power field; + +++ indicates 10 or more per 
369 + + 268-290 5.0-5.2 ow field. 
371 + 262-274 4.5-5.0 
380 + 258-286 4.5-5.0 
390 + 266-292 4.5-5.0 
429 + + 274-290 5.0 TABLE 5—Incidence of Dirofilaria immitis and Di- 
458 + 260-280 4.5-5.0 petalonema spp. infection in Dogs According to 
515 + + 268-286 4.5-5.0 Age 
+ indicates 0-1 per low power field; + + indicates 1-5 No. of dogs infected with: 


per low power field. 


disturbing the structure of the microfilariae, the re 
tube fully inverted several times. These '',*Sek*. 

was carefully inverted several times. ese 6 months 52 oe. 1 1 
samples were then refrigerated and collectively sub- 6 months- 

~~ mitted once weekly to the Live Stock Sanitary “ year 39 stein: 3 

Service Laboratory, College Park, Md., for examina- ng 50 1 3 1 

tion. The time of each blood sample collection was 2-3 55 3 ii Sains 

recorded. All samples were collected between the = - 2 2 1 

rs of 8 a.m. and 9 p.m. 5-6 2 3 tes 

7-8 25 2 1 1 

8-9 18 4 

9-10 29 6 

10-11 18 2 3 oe 

11-12 15 1 1 ie 

12-13 22 2 ™ 1 

13-14 6 

14-15 6 2 

Fig. 3——The posterior part of a microfilaria as seen Ushaows = — a — 

using the modified Knott's method. x 855. 528 
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TABLE 6—The Incidence of Dirofilaria immitis and Dipetalonema spp. Infection in Various Breeds 


Total 
No. of 
Breed dogs tested 


No. of dogs infected with: 


D. immitis and 
D. immitis Dipetalonema spp. Dipetalonema spp. 


Mixed breeding 
Cocker Spaniel 
Boxer 

Beagle 

Collie 

German Shepherd Dog 
Dachshund 
Staffordshire Terrier 
Dalmation 
English Setter 
English Pointer 
Wire-Haired Fox Terrier 
Chihuahua 

French Poodle 
Boston Terrier 

Fox Terrier 
Schnauzer 

Scottish Terrier 
Irish Setter 
Shetland Sheepdog 
Airedale 

Springer Spaniel 
Coonhound 

Boston Bull 
Foxhound 
Chesapeake Bay Retriever 
Doberman Pinscher 
Pekingese 
Manchester Terrier 
Samoyed 

Icalian Greyhound 
English Cocker 

Pug 

Maltese Terrier 
Weimaraner 
Brittany Spaniel 
Welsh Terrier 
Basset Hound 
Great Dane 

Old English Sheepdog 
Border Collie 


Total 


In this study, the Knott's concentration method 
was employed with a modification of the staining 
method using dextran as the diluent for the methy- 
lene blue stain. The formalinized samples were 
centrifuged at 1,500 r.p.m. for 5 minutes and the 
supernatant fluid decanted. The tubes were inverted 


Fig. 4—Photomicrograph of a microfilaria of the 
Dipetalonema spp. with the buttonhooked tail. x 
310. 
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in a test tube rack with the lips resting and drain- 
ing on a paper towel to extract as much of the 
moisture as possible, thereby increasing the accur- 
acy of the test. The residue was then mixed with 
1 drop of methylene blue stain (1% dye in dextran), 
and 1 drop of material under a coverglass was ex- 
amined microscopically. If hematozoa were present, 
they appeared fairly smooth, straight, and well-de- 
fined in structural detail (fig. 1, 2, 3). Measurements 
of the microfilariae weie made with a Filar* mi- 
crometer eyepiece with adjustable drumhead permit- 
ting accurate measurements within a fraction of a 
micron. All prepared specimens were given at least 
2 separate microscopic examinations before they 
were considered negative. In many of the positive 
cases, heparinized blood samples were collected and 
studied for motility as well as for the G-cell pat- 
tern** after a special staining process. In positive 


*Bausch & Lomb, Chicago, III. 


**G-cell pattern is the pattern formed by genetic cell 
formation. 
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Fig. 5—A comparison in 
size of microfilariae of 
Dirofilaria immitis 
(right) and Dipetalone- 
ma spp. (left). x 425. 


TABLE 7—The Incidence of Dirofilaria immitis and 
Dipetalonema Infection in Dogs According to Sex 


No. of dogs infected with 


Toral 
No. of 
Sex dogs tested 
Female 
(incl. 22 spayed) 261 
528 


petalonema spp. 


| D. immitis and 


| 


D. immitis 

Di 

w| Dipetalonema spp. 


tw 


tw 
x 


cases, at least 5 microfilariae ‘were measured for 
length and width. Certain morphologic characteris- 
tics were observed (table 1). The results of the sur- 
vey are tabulated (tables 2-7). 


Blood samples were collected from dogs 
as they were admitted to the veterinary 
hospital. Most dogs originated within a 
radius of 20 miles from Hyattsville, Md. 
Initially, attempts were made to ascertain 


TABLE 8—incidence of Dirofilaria immitis and 
Dipetalonema spp. in 528 Maryland Dogs 


the place of origin. This information from 
the pet owners was often vague and un- 
reliable, hence attempts to collect this in- 
formation were abandoned. 

Although results indicate a specific in- 
cidence of infection in Maryland, this is 
not a constant figure, but one that will 
fluctuate. Dogs visiting enzootic areas even 
for a short time may become infected and 


TABLE 9—1Incidence of Filarial Infection of Dogs 


6 

year 

years 
years 
years 
years 
years 
years 
years 
years 
years 
years 
years 


10 
*11- 


Male 


80.0% 
60.7% 


Female 
20.0% 
39.3% 


50.0% 


Type of filaria 

Dirofilaria immitis 

Dipetalonema species 

Mixed infection of D. 
immitis and Dipetalonema 


50.0% 
13.07% -69 dogs 


Dec. 15, 1960 


*Beyond this age group there are too few tests to sug- 
gest any conclusive evidence of trends. 


thus increase the incidence upon their re- 
turn. Another factor influencing the in- 
cidence is the population influx, which is 
especially prominent in this area near the 
nation’s capital. People and their pets ar- 
rive here from all over the world and their 
dogs may unsuspectingly carry filarial in- 
fection. Also, by this population influx, 
filarial species heretofore not generally 
found in this area may become established. 

According to our findings, Dirofilaria im- 
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7 According to Age 
35 Age of dogs Infection (%) 
= weeks - hs 1.92 
6 months - 7.7 “ig 
is 10.0 
12.73 
3- 14.28 
11.9 
6 - 16.0 
7» 22.22 
8 - 31.03 
9-1 27.27 
7 Discussion 1 13.33 
ae 13.64 
ae 
ae 
and 
female 
6.63% 
5.30% 
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Fig. 6—Epidemiology of canine filariasis. 


mitis occurs 4 times as often in males as 
in females; Dipetalonema species, 14 times 
as often in males as in females; and mixed 
infection of both filaria types is equally 
distributed in both sexes. This survey fur- 
ther suggests that there is a higher per- 
centage of Dirofilaria immitis and Dipeta- 
lonema spp. infection in the Boxer than in 
other breeds. 

On several occasions after a_ positive 
diagnosis was made with the modified 
Knott’s technique, direct microscopic ex- 
aminations of blood smears under cover- 
glass were negative. This points out the 
necessity of utilizing techniques other than 
microscopic observation of blood smears 
alone to make accurate and differential 
diagnosis. This is especially important re- 
garding Dipetalonema species as the micro- 
filariae seem to occur in fewer numbers per 
unit of blood than does Dirofilaria immitis. 


Another type of microfilaria which dif- . 


fers from Dirofilaria immitis and Dipeta- 
lonema species has been found in a dog 
and described.’ It is of shorter length (170 
uw) but greater in width (8.7 ,»). Other 
morphologic differences are the gradual 
tapering of the tail to a blunt point and 
the much plumper over-all appearance. The 
occurrence of this type of microfilaria was 
reported to be uncommon. No evidence of 
this parasite was found in our survey. 
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Conclusion 


From this survey of 528 dogs from a 
Maryland area, the percentage incidence 
of filariasis was determined (table 8). 

Of the 69 dogs with filariasis, the young- 
est infected dog was 169 days old; it was 
infected with Dipetalonema spp. Results 
of the tests according to age group infer 
that the peak of infection is reached be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 10 years. After 
that period, infection incidence seems to 
level off. The trend of the incidence, as our 
survey indicates is shown (table 9). 
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A Clinical Trial of Dichlorophenarsine Hydrochloride in 


Treatment of Canine Heartworm Infection 


CANINE HEARTWORM infection, a condition 
caused by Dirofilaria immitis, has reached 
alarming proportions in our practice during 
the past 5 years. Most infected dogs came 
from the southern part of the City of 
Manila and the suburbs, possibly because, 
in 1951, the Canine Corps of the Armed 
Forces of the Philippines quartered at Fort 
William McKinley (located at about 12 
kilometers south of the City of Manila) 
had imported 162 Japanese German Shep- 
herd Dogs for police work from Japan 
where dirofilariasis is common.?®° The ma- 
jority of these dogs harbored a heavy infec- 
tion of heartworms. 

It has always been a problem to choose 
the correct medication to suppress diro- 
filariasis. Several available microfilaricidal* 
and filaricidal*.*** drugs have been used 
and their efficiency analyzed. Because we 
were not satisfied with results, we insti- 
tuted a new scheme of treatment using 
dichlorophenarsine hydrochloride,* an ar- 
senical preparation given in 2 or 3 daily 
injections. Favorable results were reported 
by a number of investigators in the treat- 
ment of canine dirofilariasis using this 
particular drug.!:?:*.7 This study was under- 
taken to evaluate the efficiency of dichloro- 
phenarsine hydrochloride. 


Materials and Methods 


The 107 dogs involved in these trials were all 
house pets brought to our veterinary hospital for 
treatment of various ailments. Dogs of many ages, 
breeds, and sexes were represented, and some were in 


Drs. Enrique R. Carlos and Arsenio C, Directo are small 
animal practitioners in Manila, Philippines. 

The authors thank Dr. Seiji Kume, professor and head of 
the Department of Internal Medicine, Tokyo University of 
Agriculture and Technology, Tokyo, Japan, for his advice 
and suggestions. 

*Filarsen (contains 15 mg. 
Pharmaceutical Co., Ltd., 
Tokyo, Japan. 


arsenic per ampule), Fujita 
Kami-Osaki, Shinagawaku, 


Dec. 15, 1960 


Enrique R. CARLOS, D.v.M. 
Arsenio C. DIRECTO, D.v.M. 


poor physical condition, Ages varied from 1% to 
10 years, the average being 544 years. Twenty-five 
were females and 82 males; there were 41 German 
Shepherd Dogs, 20 Boxers, 7 Great Danes, 6 French 
Poodles, 6 Airedales, 5 Doberman Pinschers, 5 
Cocker Spaniels, 2 Collies, 2 Dachshunds, 1 Boston 
Terrier, 1 Fox Terrier, 1 German Schnauzer, and 1 
English Bulldog. 

No attempt was made to improve the general con- 
dition of dogs before treatment, except those con- 
sidered in critical condition with such ailments as 
anemia, ascites, and liver and kidney dysfuntions. 
Supportive treatment with iron-dextran, vitamin K 
and B complex, digitalis, and antibiotic preparations 
were instituted. 

It is our established procedure to examine the 
blood of dogs entering the hospital whose age is 
greater than 1 year and with signs of circulatory 
deficiency or other clinical signs that are suggestive 
of dirofilariasis such as coughing, tiring easily. 
anemia, ascites, dyspnea, edema of the legs, and 
weakness of the hindquarters. 

Each blood sample was examined by direct blood 
smear, drop technique, using blood serum and 


Ohishi’s method.’ 


Concentration Technique by 

—Prepare a solution of: 
Methylene blue 05% ................ 5.0 ce. 
Sodium citrate 


Ohishi’'s Method! 


Nine cc. of the solution is transferred to a graduated 
centrifuge tube; 1 cc. of blood from the cephalic 
vein of the dog is added. The tube is inverted sev- 
eral times to mix the contents, the open end of the 
tube being covered with a finger. The blood is 
centrifuged at 1,500 r.p.m. for 10 minutes. The 
supernatant fluid is removed with a rubber bulb 
pipette and discarded except for a quantity of fluid 
in the test tube equal in volume to the amount 
of sediment remaining. About 0.05 to 0.1 ce. of 
the sediment and remaining fluid is aspirated with 
a pipette for examination. This is examined micro- 
scovically under a 24- by 32-mm. covered glass. This 
method will permit detection of a small number of 
microfilariae in 1 cc. of blood as long as they exist 
in a dog, and is superior to other methods known 
to us.’ 

It is our routine procedure to perform liver- and 
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kidney-function tests before using dichlorophenarsine 
hydrochloride, as well as to determine blood cell 
count, erythrocyte sedimentation rate, packed cell 
volume, icteric index, and differential white blood 
cell count. 

For this study, the following classification was 
used 

First Stage—Dogs in this category are in the 
early stages of infection and harbor comparatively 
few worms. They have generalized clinical signs 
which might be confused with some other condi- 
tion. 

Second Stage—Dogs in this category have well- 
established infections, but comparatively few worms. 
They have typical clinical signs of dirofilariasis. 

Third Stage—These dogs have long-standing heavy 
infections. They are in critical condition. 


Discussion of Results 


Of the 43 dogs in the first stage of infec- 
tion, there were no unusual clinical signs 
during or after therapy and no clinical evi- 
dence of pulmonary arterial obstruction. A 
few had high fever, anorexia lasting only a 
few days, depression, and occasional cough- 
ing. All dogs treated, except 3, had nausea, 
vomiting, and transient excitement a few 
minutes after injection. However, these 
side reactions disappeared quickly. The fol- 
lowing case report is typical of a treated 
dog in the first stage of infection. 

Dog 7, a male Boxer, 2 years old and 
weighing 55 lb., was brought for treatment 
of moist eczema on the lumbar region, 
partial anorexia, and listlessness. Micro- 
filariae were found in the blood; his body 
temperature was 38.8 C., pulse and respira- 
tory rates were 95 and 28 per minute, re- 
spectively. The packed cell volume, erythro- 
cyte sedimentation rate, icteric index, r.b.c. 
and w.b.c. counts, liver function, and urine 
were normal. Besides treating the skin le- 
sion, 3.0 mg. of urine were normal. Besides 
treating the skin lesion, 3.0 mg. of dichloro- 
phenarsine hydrochloride (0.75 mg. of ar- 
senic) per kilogram of body weight per day 
was given intravenously for 2 consecutive 
days. The day after dichlorophenarsine 
hydrochloride treatment, the dog was re- 
leased with instructions and medication for 
treatment of the skin disease. After 6 
months, the blood was examined for micro- 
filariae and none were found. Over-all 
condition of the dog was good; he had 
gained 11 lb., was active, and had a smooth 
and lustrous coat. 

Of the 41 dogs in the second stage of in- 
fection, 36 (approx. 83%) made satisfac- 
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tory improvement. Two died of unknown 
causes and the results in 4 were not re- 
ported by the owners. Only 5 of these 
dogs had been treated with stibophen.* In 
the treated dogs there was nausea, vomit- 
ing, and transient excitement which disap- 
peared a few minutes after injection. 
There was usually a rise in temperature of 
39.5 C. to 40.0 C. in about 5 to 8 days, with 
anorexia, listlessness, and occasional cough- 
ing which lasted for a week or two.' Re- 
covery was evident on the second to the 
fourth week, and the general condition was 
greatly improved, judging by resumption 
of normal activity, disappearance of cough, 
improved coat, good appetite, and increased 
weight. Following is a case report of a dog 
with typical dirofilariasis which responded 
most favorably in this group. 

Dog 27, a male German Shepherd Dog, 
3 years old and weighing 53 lb., was pre- 
sented for treatment because of occasional 
coughing, inactivity, listlessness, gradual 
emaciation, poor appetite, and _ labored 
breathing. Microfilariae were found on ex- 
amination of » blood smear, His tempera- 
ture was 39.8 C., pulse and respiration 
rates were 130 and 42 per minute, respec- 
tively. Erythrocyte sedimentation rate was 
50 mm. after 1 hour; packed cell volume 
was 30 per cent; buffy coat, 24% mm. in 
thickness; icteric index, 4 units; r.b.c., 
4,600,000; w.b.c., 25,750; by bromsulfo- 
phthalein test, liver function was normal; 
and urine was normal. 

For 2 consecutive days, 3.0 mg. of di- 
chlorophenarsine hydrochloride (0.75 mg. 
of arsenic) per kilogram of body weight 
per day was given intravenously. During 
the course of treatment and afterward, the 
dog had complete loss of appetite. Body 
temperature was 40.1 C., the dog was weak 
and had labored breathing. Parenteral 
fluid,** 1 liter daily, was given intravenous- 
ly by drip method. Broad-spectrum antibi- 
otics, vitamin B complex, and iron-dextran 
preparations were also given. On the fourth 
day after treatment, his temperature de- 
creased from 39.5 C. until it became nor- 
mal. On day 7, the dog began to walk 
around the cage and drank equal parts of 
skim milk and sugar with an oral electro- 
lyte.+ At this time, all parenteral injec- 
tions were stopped, except vitamin B- 


*Fuadin, Winthrop Laboratories, New York 18, N. Y. 
**Amigen and *+Lytren, Mead Johnson & Co., Evansville 
21, Ind. 
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complex. On day 10, the dog was eating 
solid food, which consisted of one third 
horse meat, one third dried dog food, one 
third enriched rice, plus 2 tablespoonfuls 
of vitamin-mineral powder.§ On day 14, 
the dog had good uappetite and resumed 
normal activity. The erythrocyte sedimen- 
tation rate was normal; packed cell volume, 
41 per cent; r.b.c. count, 7,650,000; and 
w.b.c. count, 18,600. On day 15, the dog 
was sent home. 

One month later, when the dog was re- 
turned for examination, his clinical appear- 
ance was remarkably improved. He had 
gained weight and was active. Six months 
later, his blood was examined and micro- 
filariae were present. No significance was 
attached to this finding, since dichloro- 
phenarsine hydrochloride and other arseni- 
cal preparations which destroy the adult 
worms have no effect on the microfilariae. 
It has been reported that it takes 9 months 
to a year before microfilariae disappear, 
while more than 94 per cent of the adult 
worms are destroyed within 10 days.® 

Of the 24 dogs in the third stage of in- 
fection, 18 (75%) made a good recovery. 
Four died, which may be attributed to 
lowered arsenic tolerance; 2 were euthana- 
tized because of severe infection with 
esophageal worms (Spirocerca lupi); and 
another died as a result of progressive 
paralysis of the hindlegs. The total mor- 
tality in this group was 6 (25%). Among 
the treated dogs there was nausea, vomit- 
ing, and transient excitement, which dis- 
appeared quickly a few minutes after the 
injection. These side reactions were ob- 
served in almost all dogs treated with di- 
chlorophenarsine hydrochloride. 

All dogs classified in this third stage 
were in critical condition due to long-stand- 
ing heavy infection with heartworms. 
Treatment was less successful in these 
dogs, probably due to _ post-treatment 
hepatitis and pulmonary embolisms. Al- 
though there is real danger in treating 
dogs with massive infection of heartworms, 
it was worth the risk since they would have 
died eventually if not treated. 

Most of the common clinical signs ob- 
served in dogs with heavy heartworm in- 
fection are: ascites, edema of the legs, bi- 
lateral paralysis of the hindlegs, chronic 
cough, dyspnea, tiring easily, bloody diar- 
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rhea, anemia, cyanosis, eczema, and epis- 
taxis. 

Necropsy was performed on the dogs that 
died as a result of treatment. In all of 
these, the heart was greatly enlarged and, 
when incised, a large mass of adult worms 
bulged out. There were 30 to 86 adult 
worms in each of the hearts. 

Frequently, fibrous thickening and calci- 
fication of the chordae tendinae of the tri- 
cuspid valve were present. Pulmonary em- 
bolisms and chronic passive congestion of 
the liver were observed in most dogs on 
which necropsies were performed. 


Summary and Conclusion 


One hundred and seven dogs with vary- 
ing degrees of Dirofilaria immitis infection 
were treated intravenously with dichloro- 
phenarsine hydrochloride at the rate of 3.0 
mg. (0.75 mg. of arsenic) per kilogram of 
body weight per day for 2 consecutive days. 
A total of 2 injections, amounting to 1.5 
mg. of arsenic per kilogram of body weight, 
was given. 

Dogs in the first group reacted satisfac- 
torily to the treatment except for 3 in 
which there was nausea, vomiting, and 
transient excitement. They recovered. Dogs 
in the second group also made satisfactory 
improvement, although in all dogs in this 
group there were signs of nausea, vomiting, 
and transient excitement immediately after 
injection of the drug. In the third group, 4 
dogs died. Their deaths were attributed to 
a lowered arsenic tolerance. In all dogs 
treated in this group, the same signs ob- 
served in the second group occurred just 
after injection of the drug. 

Currently, the control program for canine 
heartworm infection in the Pacific Air 
Force sentry dogs, as reported by another 
investigator,' consists of prophylactic dos- 
age of dichlorophenarsine hydrochloride at 
the rate of 3.0 mg. per kilogram of body 
weight for 2 consecutive days. This dosage 
is based on experience in Japan, where the 
infectious season is restricted during sum- 
mer and all worms infecting dogs during 
that period complete their migration to the 
heart by the end of January. The prophy- 
lactic treatment is given in February. This 
destroys most of the worms after they mi- 
grate to the heart and before they cause 
any disturbance, such as_ post-treatment 
pulmonary embolisms and injury to the 
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liver and other internal organs. The worms 
in the heart are easier to destroy than those 
in the intermediate developmental location 
such as in the submuscular membranes, 
subcutaneous tissue, fat tissue, subserosa, 
and muscles of the whole body.’ 

However, in the Philippines, where the 
infection persists throughout the year due 
to the presence of mosquitoes acting as in- 
termediate hosts, the treatment should be 
given every 6 months. 
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Hundred Swine Herds on SPF Program in lowa 


More than 100 Iowa swine herds are in various stages of de- 
velopment now as specific pathogen-free (SPF) herds. 
The oldest herd in the program started natural farrowings 


last June, and the owner will try for certification in December 
for Iowa’s first naturslly farrowed SPF herd. 

Many of those now raising SPF swine are farmers who have 
lost a large part of their herds to disease or have had atrophic 
rhinitis on their farms to such an extent that it has become im- 
possible to raise pigs profitably. 

At the present time, the SPF herds in Iowa include repre- 
sentatives of Duroc, Yorkshire, Black Poland, Spotted Poland, 
and Chester White breeds, besides some commercial herds. v 

The SPF programs began in Iowa less than 2 years ago. Per- 
mits for 18 laboratories have been issued in the state, and 7 of 
them are already in operation.—IJnformation Service Release, 
Iowa State University, Ames, Nov. 16, 1960. 
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Occurrence of the Nematode 


Spirocerca lupi 


TENTATIVE identifications of many para- 
sites are often made on the basis of location 
and comparative size of the parasite. How- 
ever, many parasites, particularly those 
that have a migratory phase, may appear 
almost any place in the body of the host 
animal. 

In 1956, the nematodes, Dirofilaria im- 
mitis and Ancylostoma braziliense, were 
reported? in unusual locations. 

Spirocerca lupi (Rudolphi, 1809) fre- 
quently is found in mature dogs in the 
southern United States. On examination of 
146 dogs from southern Texas, the inci- 
dence of infection increased with the dge 
of the animal, 15.28 per cent of young, ma- 
ture dogs and 18.18 per cent of aged dogs 
were infected.? All lesions reported occurred 
esophagus and aorta. However, lesions 
have been found in the stomachs of other 
dogs examined at College Station. 

On Feb. 26, 1960, a necropsy was per- 
formed on a male hound, 3 years old. A 
small subcutaneous abscess was found in 
the left inguinal region. When excised dur- 
ing routine examination, 2 nematodes were 
found which were identified as a mature 
male and a mature female S. lupi. The fe- 
male contained numerous embryonated 
eggs. 

On April 19, 1960, preserved tissues 
from a 7-year-old dog were received. Ac- 
cording to the history, the blood urea ni- 
trogen level was so high that it was not 
measured. Both kidneys had gross lesions 
typical of chronic nephritis. Protruding 
from the capsule of one kidney, near the 
middle, was a coiled reddish worm approx- 


The author is professor and head, Department of Vet- 
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in Unusual Locations 


R. D. TURK, D.vV.M., M.S. 


imately 1 mm. in diameter and 2 to 3 cm. 
long (fig. 1). 

The tentative diagnosis of chronic nephri- 
tis was confirmed by microscopic examina- 
tion. The worm was identified as a mature 
male S. lupi. It was thought to have no re- 
lation to the severe nephritis. 

This is believed to be the first reported 


Fig. 1—Spirocerca lupi lies coiled on the dog 
kidney from which it was isolated. 
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occurrence of S. lupi in a subcutaneous 
nodule or in kidney tissue. 
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A Card Reference File for the Practitioner’s Library 


In making my library of periodical litera- 
ture useful to me as a practitioner, 4- by 
6-inch cards indexed by subject have 
proved to be most beneficial. A subject may 
be made as specific or broad as necessary 
on the basis of the quantity and quality of 
literature concerning that subject. For in- 


Sample Index Cards 


Screatitis (yellow fat) in cats fed canned red tuna. 
JAVMA 133:563 12/1/58 
Canned red tuna dangerous to cats. 
MVP 40:75 4/15/59 
Therapeutic experiences with feline steatitis. 
MVP 40:45 8/1/59 
Experimental production of steatitis in kittens. 
Vet Exc 15:24 1955 
“Yellow fat’’ in two laboratory cats: acid-fast 
pigmentation associated with a fish-base ration. 
Vet Exc 14:81 1954 
Effect of butylated-hydroxy-toluene, diphenyl-para- 
phenylendiamine and other additives on reproduc- 
tion and steatitis in mink fed fish diets. 
J An Sci 18:1534 11/59 


STEATITIS see also mink, cat practice, vitamin E | 
| 


RESTRAINT see also tranquilizers 
The propulsive administration of nicotine as a new 
approach for capturing and restraining cattle. 
JAVMA 134:283 3/15/59 
The use of nicotine for restraint of a_ vicious 
patient with dystocia. MVP 40:55 8/1/59 
Sedative restraint in the dog. 
Vet Med 49:281 7/54, Vet Exc 15:21 1955 
The use of avertin in capturing wild turkeys and 
as an oral basal anesthetic for other wild animals. 
Vet Exc 16:92 1956 
Long range restraint Jen Sal J 2/58 p. 26 
Casting cattle—Burley’s technic. 
Biochemic Rev 26 #3 p. 22 Fall 1956 
Electric ejaculator: a means of restraint. 
40:72 12/1/59 


stance, articles on bovine mastitis may be 
classified under one of the following cate- 
gories: Mastitis, Bovine—General; Masti- 
tis, Bovine—Etiology; Mastitis, Bovine— 
Testing; or Mastitis, Bovine—Control and 
Treatment. Likewise, references to a specif- 
ic bone disease of cats might be found un- 
der: Feline, Cat Practice, or more specif- 
ically Osteogenesis Imperfecta. 

My index on veterinary subjects has been 
gleaned from the 8 journals to which I have 
subscribed, plus all the trade publications 
that I have received during the past 7 
years. It took some time initially to index 
all the journals I had collected, but now as 
I read, I just scribble the subject classifica- 
tion in the margin of the article and have 
it typed on the file card at a later time. To 
have a separate card for each title would 
make a bulky reference system. Therefore, 
I list all the articles on a particular subject 
on one card, using the title and publication 
identification only. Publication identifica- 
tion includes abbreviated name of publica- 
tion, volume, page number, and date. I also 
include worthy abstracts. If the title of an 
article does not describe its contents ade- 
quately, I change it. If the article is of 
questionable value or simply an advertise- 
ment disguised as a so-cailed “case report” 
without sufficient supporting evidence, I 
discard it. 

I have had many opportunities to make 
use of this card indexing system. Without 
it, I feel that my library of periodical data 
(which is more up-to-date than that in 
hard-bound books) would be worthless.— 
Allen Wolff, D.V.M., Brunswick, Ohio. 
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Why Tuberculosis in Livestock Is Increasing 


Guest Editorial 


In 1918, when the present state-federal 
cooperative tuberculosis eradication pro- 
gram first got under way, nearly 5 per cent 
of all cattle tested were infected with the 
disease. 

A year earlier, in 1917, nearly 50,000 
beef curcasses had been condemned because 
they were unfit for human consumption. 
Equally important, federal meat inspectors 
had found nearly 200,000 carcasses infected 
with tuberculosis in addition to those 
found and condemned as a result of tuber- 
culin testing. 

Through a careful program of testing, 
eliminating reactors, cleaning and disin- 
fecting, and quarantine, the tuberculosis 
infection rate was reduced to a low point 
of 0.11 per cent of all cattle tested in 1952, 
or 11 animals in every 10,000. 

In 1953 and 1954, the percentage of re- 
actors remained at this level, but in 1955 
the trend was reversed and the number of 
reactors began to increase. Except for 
1960, each year since that time the inci- 
dence of infection continued to rise until, 
in 1959, the disease was found in a total 
of 23 of every 10,000 animals tested. The 
significance of the slight decrease in the 
percentage of reactors found in 1960 can 
only be judged in the light of future devel- 
opments. 

Why has the percentage of tuberculous 
‘attle increased so dramatically in the 
United States in six years? This tremen- 
dous increase is due to the cumulative ef- 
fects of a complex group of actors, many 
of which had their beginnings during the 
period of World War II. 

For example, during those war years 
there was not only a shortage of veterinar- 
ians but a _ shortage of trained help 
throughout agriculture. Travel was restrict- 
ed because gasoline and tires were difficult 
or impossible to obtain. Dwindling veteri- 
nary manpower and emphasis were di- 
rected to other war-born problems. 
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Throughout the years following accredi- 
tation of the 48th state in 1940, another 
major problem developed. The incidence of 
tuberculosis appeared to be steadily drop- 
ping; as a result, livestock producers, dis- 
ease control officials, and the public be- 
came complacent. Along with complacency 
came a gradual shift in interest to other 
diseases. Thus, as tuberculosis received less 
and less emphasis, funds for research, 
testing, and education were gradually re- 
duced at the same time program costs were 
rising. 

War and complacency created other far- 
reaching problems. In a good many states, 
herd testing lagged. And some states sim- 
ply failed to maintain minimum require- 
ments for county reaccreditation. 

During these years, a growing livestock 
population meant an increasing number of 
susceptible animals. More and better trucks, 
better highways, and changing patterns of 
livestock production resulted in a tremen- 
dous increase in the movement of these 
animals. Auction markets and sales rings 
helped to stimulate this movement, and 
often indirectly helped to spread the dis- 
ease from one area to another. 

Livestock disease control officials and 
veterinarians, too, must accept a share of 
the responsibility for the increase in this 
costly and dangerous disease. Because in 
many cases this group shared in—and con- 
tributed to—the complacency that devel- 
oped. 

In the early days of the program, veteri- 
narians gained broad field experience in 
applying and interpreting the tuberculin 
test. At the same time, special conference 
programs were provided to stimulate in- 
terest and maintain uniformity in program 
procedures. Failure to continue these close 
contacts, plus the increased humber of par- 
ticipants in the program, resulted in less 
attention to approved techniques. 
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Failure to emphasize the importance of 
proper cleaning, disinfecting, and quaran- 
tine procedures in dealing with infected 
premises also contributed to the increase 
in tuberculosis. 

Part of the reported increase is also due 
to the fact that coordinated efforts have 
been made in the past three years to in- 
crease the care and uniformity with which 
tuberculin tests are conducted. 

Tracing to the herds of origin those ani- 
mals found to have lesions of tuberculosis 
during routine inspection at slaughter, 
carefully tracing the origin of reacting 
animals found in routine herd testing, 
tracing and follow-up tests of all exposed 
animals—each has served to increase the 
total of reactors detected. 

These, then, are perhaps the major fac- 
tors responsible for the alarming increase 
in bovine tuberculosis in the United States. 


Say It Better * 


Obviously, this increase cannot be attrib- 
uted to one single factor, but rather is 
the result of a combination of all. 

Responsibility for the failure to wage a 
continuing fight against tuberculosis until 
it had been successfully eradicated from 
every segment of our livestock population 
cannot be placed on the doorstep of any 
particular individual or group. Rather, it 
is a responsibility that must be accepted 
and shared by each of us. Only by accept- 
ing that responsibility and directing our 
future efforts to positive action can we 
hope to repair the damage that has been 
done and move ahead toward the goal of 
tuberculosis eradication—A. F. Ranney, 
D.V.M., chief staff officer, tuberculosis 
eradication, Animal Disease Eradication 
Division, Agricultural Research Service, 
USDA, Washington, D.C. 


There is a tendency to use the word immunize when the 


speaker or writer really means vaccinate. Technically, the former 
should be used only when it is known that the level of immunity 
resulting from the vaccination was sufficient to protect against 
natural exposure to the disease. To say that “ ... some of the pigs 
immunized against hog cholera died from this disease 3 months 
later” is hardly correct. The pigs had been vaccinated but not 
immunized. 

It is often said that vaccinated animals are challenged. Al- 
though this may apply to matadors and fighting bulls, the disease 
investigator usually challenges the immunity of the animal—not 
the animal itself. 
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from the Journal 


Optimal Age of Mice for FMDV Studies 


Rockefeller strain-H mice, 5 to 21 days 
old, were studied to determine the age 
ranges from which equivalent response to 
foot-and-mouth disease virus (strain 119, 
type A) could be expected. 

Mice 5 to 14 days of age were found to 
be equally susceptible to virus activity. 


Resistance to the lethal effect of the virus 
increased rapidly after the sixteenth day. 
—[J. H. Graves and G. C. Poppensiek: 
Determination of the Optimal Age Range 
of Mice for Use in Experimental Studies 
with Foot-and-Mouth Disease Virus, Am. 
J. Vet. Res., 21, (July, 1960): 694-696. ] 


Rapid Test for Viability of Fasciola Metacercariae 


A rapid, simple, and economical method 
for determining the viability of Fasciola 
hepatica metacercariae was developed by 
studying the effects of various artificial 
digestion mediums. Active excystation of 
viable metacercariae is induced by treating 
them first with pepsin solution (0.5 Gm. 
of pepsin, 0.8 Gm. of NaCl, and 100 ml. of 
n/20 HCl) for 2 to 3 hours and then with 


trypsin solution (0.4 Gm. of trypsin, 0.8 
Gm. of NaCl, 1.0 Gm. of NaHCO,, and 100 
ml. of distilled water) supplemented with 
20 per cent ox bile for an additional 2 to 
3 hours.—[T. Wikerhauser: A Rapid Meth- 
od for Determining the Viability of Fas- 
ciola hepatica Metacercariae. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 21, (Sept.,-1960): 895-897.] 


Differentiation of Quail Bronchitis and Infectious Bronchitis Viruses 


Five strains of quail bronchitis virus 
(qBv) and 18 strains of infectious bronchitis 
virus (1Bv) were tested for heat stability. 
The viruses, in chorioallantoic fluid diluted 
1:100 in nutrient broth, were held at 56 C. 
for 15 to 90 minutes. For the differentiations, 
heat stability was indicated by the produc- 
tion of dwarfing, visible by candling, in at 
least 3 of 5 chicken embryos inoculated with 
the heated material. 
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All 5 strains of @Bv remained viable after 
90 minutes at 56 C. Fifteen strains of rBv 
were inactivated in 15 minutes. Three 
strains of 1Bv survived 15 minutes but did 
not consistently survive 30 minutes.—[R. T. 
DuBose, L. C. Grumbles, and A. I. Flowers: 
Differentiation of Quail Bronchitis Virus 
and Infectious Bronchitis Virus by Heat 
Stability. Am. J. Vet. Res., 21, (Sept., 1960): 
740-743. ] 
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New Books 


The Urine of the Dog and Cat—Analysis and Interpretation 


This book is the most complete compila- 
tion of information pertaining to urine of 
domestic animals that is available at the 
present time. Although specifically designed 
for examination of canine and feline urine, 
the fundamental principles, tests, and inter- 
pretations could just as well apply, in most 
cases, to urinalysis in other species. Included 
are methods of urine collection and preser- 
vation, normal and abnormal characteristics 
and constituents, sediment, calculi, and the 
characteristics of urine in specific diseases. 

Tie only omission is that of pictures of 


Microchemical Methods for Blood Analysis 


This handbook is devoted to the use of 
microtechniques designed for minute blood 
specimens obtained with micropipets, using 
standard laboratory equipment and reagents, 
and adapted especially for the Coleman Jr. 
spectrovhotometer. Included are methods 
for analyses of 26 common blood constituents 
most frequently requested of the clinical 
laboratory, for which a degree of accuracy is 
claimed comparable to macromethods. Each 
method presents detailed directions for pre- 
paring reagents and standards, step-by-step 
procedures, precautions and notes on tech- 


A Short History of Veterinary Medicine 


With the centennial year of the AVMA 
approaching, it seems rather likely that some 
of us may be asked, “Just what has the vet- 
erinary profession done in the past hundred 
years?” Those who have been in practice for 
25 to 50 years have a fair idea of the prog- 
ress that has been made, but it would be 
more unfortunate if the best ever some of us 
could come up was only that our pro- 
fession has existed for a century. Until re- 
cently it would have been difficult to find a 
ready-made answer to the question, but this 
little book supplies us with a concise sum- 
mary of major developments in American 
veterinary medicine. 
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significant structures in urine sediment, 
identification of which is a constant problem 
to student and practitioner alike. — 

This comprehensive, well-written manual 
merits the attention of all veterinarians and 
students who desire a practical addition to 
their diagnostic aids—[The Urine of the 
Dog and Cat—Analysis and Interpretation. 
By Frank Bloom. 84 pages. Gamma Publica- 
tions, Inc., P. O. Box 53, Gracie Station, New 
York 28, N. Y. 1960. Price $3.75.]|—MaxINne 
M. BENJAMIN. 


niques, calibration procedures, human nor- 
mal values, and references. 

This book should be of value to those cen- 
ducting research on animals and to small 
animal practitioners who recognize the need 
for simple, accurate micromethods which 
require a minimum of special skill and 
equipment.—[Microchemical Methods for 
Blood Analysis. By Wendell T. Caraway. 
109 pages. Charles C Thomas, Springfield, 
Ill., 1960. Price $5.25.|—Maxine M. BeEN- 
JAMIN. 


in America 


Actually, the size of the book is deceptive, 
for in a scant hundred pages Dr. Bierer pre- 
sents a sparkling distillation of his extensive 
unpublished researches on the subject, pa- 
tiently compiled over a period of two dec- 
ades or more. Obviously, in a work of this 
nature, not everything relating to the pro- 
fession has been included; more pertinent 
than what has been omitted is the fact that 
the significant developments have been 
given adequate treatment. 

Beginning with a broad view of the eco- 
nomic and sociologic climate in which vet- 
erinary practice has had its origins, Dr. 
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Bierer traces the effects of the great animal 
plagues on American agriculture, the role of 
veterinary medicine in the development of 
effective disease control, and the broad as- 
pects of education in the progress of the vet- 
erinary profession. 

Veterinarians who may have been reluc- 
tant to delve into their background for fear 
of finding the skeleton of a horse doctor in 
- the closet will find renewed faith i» ‘heir 
* chosen profession. For while a majority of 
individual veterinarians—quite understand- 
ably—were primarily concerned with the 
treatment of horses belonging to individual 
owners, veterinary scientists of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry were compiling a record 
of achievement the likes of which the world 
had never seen. The stories of the havoc 
wrought by the several animal plagues— 
Texas fever, hog cholera, and pleuropneu- 
monia—and the scientific detective work re- 
quired to solve these problems, are matters 
that can be related with pride as representa- 
tive of the highest ideals of service of the 
veterinary profession. 

A decade or two ago there would have 
been, perhaps, little reason to believe that 


New Foreign Books 

Bibliographie des deutschsprachigen Schrifttums 
zur Erforschung und Bekampfung von anzeige- 
pflichtigen Tierseuchen (Bibliography on German 
Literature About Research on and Prevention of 
Reportable Epizootics). Edited by Dorothee Ruhl- 
mann. 482 pages. S. Hirzel Verlag, Leipzig C 1, 
Schuhmachergasschen 1-3. 1960. Price $5.15. 

Der Huf. Lehrbuch fiir den Hufbeschlagschmied 
(The Hoof. Textbook for the Farrier). By Hermann 
Ruthe. 198 pages; illustrated. Gustav Fischer Verlag, 
Jena, Villengang 2. 1959. Price $4.30. 

Die Brucellose der Haustiere (Brucellosis of 
Domestic Animals). By Martin Seelemann. 248 
pages; 12 tables. Ferdinand Enke Verlag, (14a) 
Stuttgart-W, Hasenbergsteige 3. 1960. Price $12.00. 

Die Rinderpest (Rinderpest). By Lothar Hussel. 
83 pages; illustrated. S. Hirzel Verlag, Leipzig C 1, 
Schuhmachergasschen 1-3. 1960. Paperbound. Price 

2.70. 

Exenterieranleitung (Instructions in Evisceration). 
By Fritz Preuss. 51 pages: illustrated. Paul Parey 
Verlag, Berlin SW 61, Lindenstr. 44-47. 1960. Price 
$1.65. 

Histologischer Kurs—Tiel I: Technik, Zellen-und 
Gewebelehre, allgemeiner Organaufbau (Course in 
Histology—Part I: Technique, Cytology, and His- 
tology, General Structure of the Organs). By Giinther 
Hoffmann. 159 pages; illustrated. Gustav Fischer Ver- 
lag, Jena, Villengang 2. 1959. Price $6.00. 

La Mélasse dans |’Alimentation du Beétail (Mo- 
lasses in the Alimentation of Cattle). By R. Fer- 
rando and G. Theodossiades. 132 pages; illustrated. 
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any save a few unique individuals would be 
interested in veterinary history. And al- 
though Dr. Bierer’s book was published in 
1955, it is particularly pertinent to call at- 
tention to it at this time; not only has the 
climate for reception of such works im- 
proved considerably, but there is good rea- 
son to believe that an awareness of our 
background can be made to work for us. 
Aside from the fact that an approaching 
centennial is an especially appropriate time 
to delve into historical matters, there is a 
continuing need for placing the story of 
veterinary medicine before the public. 

Veterinarians who have the opportunity 
to appear before the public will find facts 
and philosophy in Dr. Bierer’s book that can 
be used to substantiate their own faith in 
the veterinary profession. More than this, 
the book is of interest for its own sake; it is 
written with finesse and without wasted 
words and can be comprehended in its en- 
tirety in a sitting or two.—[A Short History 
of Veterinary Medicine in America. By B. W. 
Bierer. 113 pages. Michigan State University 
Press, East Lansing, Mich. 1955. Price $3.00. ] 
—J. F. SMitHcors. 


Vigot Freres, Editeurs, 23, rue de I’Ecole-de-Méde- 
cine, Paris-6. 1960. Price approx. $3.00. 

Leitfaden der Ziegenkrankheiten (Manual of Goat 
Diseases). By Wilhelm Schulze. 124 pages; illus- 
trated. S. Hirzel Verlag, Leipzig C 1, Schuhmacher- 
gasschen 1-3. 1960. Price $2.50. 

Le Parasitism en Pathologie Aviaire (Parasitism 
in Avian Pathology). By Jacque Euzéby. 104 pages; 
illustrated. Vigot Fréres, Editeurs, 23, rue de I’Ecole- 
de-Médecine, Paris-6. 1960. Price approx. $3.00. 

Moderne Entwicklungen auf dem Gestagengebiet 
—Hormone in der Veterinarmedizin (Modern De- 
velopments in the Field of Reproductive Hormones 
—Hormones in Veterinary Medicine). 6th Sym- 
posium of the German Association for Endocrinology, 
Kiel, April 28-30, 1959. Edited by Henryk Nowakow- 
ski. 441 pages; illustrated. Springer-Verlag, Heidel- 
berger Platz 3, Berlin-Wilmersdorf, 1960. Price 
$24.00. 

Modernisation des Abattoirs (Modernization of 
Abattoirs). By F. Malfroy. 164 pages. Vigot Fréres, 
Fditeurs, 23, rue de l’Ecole-de-Médecine, Paris-6. 
1960. Price approx. $4.00. 

Pathologische Histologie—Leitfaden der Histo- 
pathologie fiir Studierende der Veterinarmedizin 
(Pathologic Histology—Manual of Histology for Stu- 
dents of Veterinary Medicine). By Georg Pallaske. 
457 pages; illustrated. Gustav Fischer Verlag, Jena, 
Villengang 2. 1960. Price $12.00. 

Tierarztliche Drogenkunde (Veterinary Drug En- 
cyclopedia). By Hans Bentz. 285 pages; illustrated. 
Gustav Fischer Verlag, Jena, Villengang 2. Price 
$4.30. 
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Second Annual Conference of Constituent 


Association Secretaries Meets 


Communication with the member was the 
theme of the Second Annual Conference of 
AVMA Constituent Association Secretaries 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, IIL, 
November 5-6. 

Forty-two secretaries of constituent asso- 
ciations, 4 of these from Canada, attended 
the sessions as well as 9 AVMA Executive 
Board members, 4 officers, and 9 staff mem- 
bers. Canadian representation at the meet- 
ing came from the provinces of British 
Columbia, Nova Scotia, and Saskatchewan, 
and the Canadian V.M.A. 

During this year’s meeting, some of the 


topics discussed were communicating with 
non-members; communication between lo- 
cal, regional, state, and national veterinary 
medical associations; liaison with allied 
groups; communication between state asso- 
ciations and state examining boards; com- 
munication between AVMA and constituent 
associations; and publications as a link with 
the member. Most of the speakers were 
secretaries of constituent associations telling 
of their own experiences in one of the areas 
mentioned above. 

Here’s what happened at the meeting from 
beginning to end: 


Coffee, an essential at 

any meeting, was served 

to the secretaries during 

registration. It was good 

and strong, too, to keep 
them awake. 
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“Veterinarians don't have to be lonesome — their 
profession is highly organized,” said Mr. Russell 
Rongren, AVMA business manager in leading off 
the i He pointed out that there are 370 
veterinary associations in the country and that 
275 of these are local associations. ‘‘In fact,’’ Mr. 
Rongren said, ‘‘no one needs to be lonesome be- 
cause there are more than 1700 national asse- 
ciations in this country to join. We are exposed 
to associations from the time we are born — 
American Obstetrical Society to the day we are 
buried — National Funeral Directors Association. 
We even have them from the top of our heads — 
Master Barbers Association — to the soles of our 
feet — National Association of Chiropodists.”’ 


“There are 1,000 veterinarians in Ohio, and 830 
of these are Ohio State V.M.A. members. We keep 
records on members and non-members alike,’’ 
said Dr. R. E. Rebrassier, Ohio State V.M.A. ex- 
ecutive secretary. Dr. Rebrassier said that keep- 
ing in touch with all veterinarians in the state is 
important and that the Ohio State V.M.A. main- 
tains an addressograph and folding machine to 
help make quick mailings to them. In his presenta- 
tion entitled ‘Membership Records of Members 
and Non-members,’’ Dr. Rebrassier listed member- 
ship forms used in Ohio as: application form, let- 
ter notifying applicant his membership application 
is being processed, record cards, membership 
cards renewed each year, and statement forms. 


‘Membership application forms should be set up 
so that veterinarians are proud to sign them,” 
said Dr. C. B. Hostetler, Illinois State V.M.A. secre- 
tary in leading off the morning panel discussion 
on communicating with non-members. Speaking 
specifically about membership requirements and 
applications, Dr. Hostetler said that applicaivions 
provide the chance to get essential information 
about the individual. He pointed ort that a long 
wait before notice of official acceptance is sent 
to the applicant is bad. Some states require ap- 
proval of an applicant by the executive board 
only, others require approval by the executive 
board and the house of delegctes. Dr Hostetl 

said that if a long wait is necessary, the applicant 
should be told when he can expect to receive no- 
tice of acceptance. 


“The heart of association strength and meaning- 
ness is membership,”’ said Mr. Pau! Cain, Texas 
V.M.A. executive secretary in his presentation on 
membership development. ‘“‘The hard core of ex- 
isting membership is the key to new membership. 
Let graduating classes know about your organiza- 
tion. Legitimate, dignified, professional publicity 
may also draw members,” he said. Providing 
members with services is an iation’s r 

for being, he added. Let your members know what 
you are doing and they will spread the word.” 
He pointed out that in January, 1960, there were 
370 Texas V.M.A. members and that now there 
cre 760 members at a doubled dues rate. He at- 
tributed this to better communciations. 
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“What are you getting for your state dues? You 
are participating in the selection of state V.M.A. 
officers, selecting the executive committee, choos- 
ing the state society’s delegate to the AVMA 
convention, receiving publications, and benefiting 
from the society’s committees on public relations, 
legislation, ethics, and grievances. You're also 
eligible for special insurance benefits and to serve 
on the committees of your society,” said Dr. John 
R. McCoy, New Jersey V.M.A. secretary, in de- 
scribing how he has answered the suestion. 


“Put your members to work,’’ recommended Dr. L. 
M. Borst, V.M.A. secretary. “They will 
then b ded part of the organization 
and not be so tikely to fall away.’’ Dr. Borst in 
discussing ‘‘Why Does a Veterinarian Become a 
Non-Member,” said it is the job of the association 
to inform the membership of what is being done 
and to keep him interested in it. 


What was the audience doing? Listening, learning, and talking during the discussion periods 
provided after each panel presentation. 
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“Services must be in the 
best interest of ali the 
members of an associa- 
tion and the public it 
serves. Dynamic leader- 
ship and sound policies 
are the best services you 
can provide to your 
members,”’ said guest 
luncheon speaker Leo E. 
Brown, director of the 
Communications Division, 
American Medical Asso- 
ciation. ‘Stimulate par- 
ticipation of members 
in association activities,”’ 
he recommended. ‘He 
then becomes a port of 
and not apart from the 
organization. He is a 
member.”” Mr. Brown 
pointed out that an or- 
ganization is only as 
strong as its membership 
is vigorous. Services 
must be in proportion to 
the number of members 
and staff of an organiza- 
tion, because providing 
them takes money and 
people. ‘‘A member must 
be informed, not uninfermed or misinformed about his organization,”’ he said. He described the meth- 
ods used by the AMA in keeping its membership up-to-date. 


a Dr. W. J. Wisconsin V.M.A. secretary, 


Al 


state, and national veterinary 
tions. Dr. O’Rourke urged greater communication 
and exchange of ideas between local societies. He 
recommended that state V.M.A.’s serve as inte- 
grators of local society activities and provide the 
means for a better flow of ideas between them. 
He suggested further effort be made to improve 

means of communicating AVMA policy and 

activities to state and local people. 


Mr. Kenneth Humphreys, California V.M.A. execu- 
tive secretary, spoke about the necessity of veter- 
inarians maintaining sound liaison with allied 
groups. Mr. Humphreys pointed out that unless 
veterinarians participate in legislative activities 
the profession will loose touch with the major 
issues involving their own profession. Organiza- 
tions concerned with dairying, agriculture, cattle- 
men, wool, and feedmen are performing activities 
closely allied to veterinary interests and need 
veterinary influence. ‘Sometimes we will need 
their help and support, and at other times, they 
will need curs. Communications is a two-way 
street," he said. He recommended participation 
of members in allied group activities. 
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Not scheduled to appear on the program, but 
called upon to comment on maintaining sound leg- 
islative liaison, General J. A. McCallam, AVMA 
Washington representative, spoke briefly about 
the self-employed tax deferment bill, HR 10, the 
American Thrift Assembly, and the need for veter- 
inary medical society cooperation in securing in- 
formation for Congressional investigation commit- 
tees. 


Dr. Morton Wolfe, Massachusetts V.M.A. secretary, 
in his presentation on communication between 
state associations and examining boards, recom- 
mended that: state associations should improve, 
strengthen and bring their state practice acts up to 
date; submit a list of names to the governor or 
legislators suggesting people to serve or. the state 
examining board; ask the board wherever pos- 
sible to accept the results of tests given ~~ the 
American Board of Veterinary E iners; 

the state board to interview an individual ‘bofere 
the test is given; and work to maintain sound 

liaison with state examining boards. 


Three AVMA officers, an eaten Board member, and a representative of the House of Dele- 

gates appeared on a panel to discuss communication from AVMA's Executive Board and House 

of Delegates to constituent associations. Dr. James R. Hay (second from right), AVMA director 

of professional relations moderated the panel. Others shown here are: (from left to right) 

Drs. C. M. Rodgers, vice president; N. W. Pieper, chairman, House of Delegates Advisory Com- 

mittee; J. O. Knowles, Chairman, Executive Board; Mark L. Morris, president-elect; and at the 
podium, E. E. L e, president. 
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AVMA President, Dr. E. E. 
leasure, reviewed and 
explained the actions 
taken by the House of 
Delegates and the Execu- 
tive Board at their meet- 
ings in Denver, Colo., 
last August. 


Dr. Mark L. Morris, 
AVMA president-elect, 
called post-graduate 
veterinary medical edu- 
cational lectures a state 
level responsibility. He 
said “AVMA officers and 
board members cannot 
lecture on scientific sub- 
jects. When they accept 
specking engagements, 
they must concern them- 
selves with discussing 
policy and the good of 
the organization.” 


“The veterinarian should 
act and look and feel 
like a doctor—which he 
is. This is one of the best 
ways of communicating 
our professional standing 
to the public,”’ said Dr. 
J. O. Knowles, chairman 
of the Executive Board. 
Dr. Knowles also dis- 
cussed current Executive 
Board business with the 
secretaries. 
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Dr. C. M. Rodgers, AVMA 
vice president, said that 
perhaps members should 
be given a greater op- 
portunity to know about 
the major issues to be 
brought before the House 
of Delegates and the Ex- 
ecutive Board. He felt 
that better coverage of 
these issues in AVMA 
publications might be 
one way to accomplish 
this. 


Dr. N. W. Pieper recom- 
mended that delegates 
elected by state societies 
come to AVMA House of 
Rol gat et with 
instructions from the 
state association on how 
to vote on controversial 
matters. He said the ad- 
visory committee to the 
House of Delegates rec- 
ommends actions and 
screens resolutions, at 
all times drawing on the 
background of its expert 
members. He called the 
advisory committee and 
the House of Delegates 
“knowledgeable bodies.”’ 


— = 


Dr. Frank A. Todd, assistant to the administrator, 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA, was the din- 
ner speaker at the meeting. During his presenta- 
tion entitled ‘‘Emergency Programs and Organized 
Veterinary Medicine,’’ he said ‘‘Veterinarians can 
apply their knowledge of medicine to human be- 
ings in emergencies. . . . If you don’t take this 
responsibility and do something about learning 
first aid and emergency procedures, someone else 
is going to take it from you. We must learn to 
protect ourselves and care for others in case a 
disaster does occur.” 
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And, of course, everyone 
ate, too! 


Dr. D. A. Price, AVMA editor-in-chief, suggested 
that policy pertaining to editorials should be de- 
cided when a new publication is begun. He ex- 
plained that signed editorials appearing in the 
JOURNAL are the expression of the opinion of the 
author. if an editorial is left unsigned, it expresses 
the opinion of the Executive Board or the AVMA 
staff or both. Dr. Price moderated the pare! on 
Sunday morning that had a theme of ‘‘Publications 
as a Link with the Member.” 


Dr. J. T. Dixon, North Carolina State V.M.A. secre- 

tary, suggested ways to make publications more 

interesting. Some of his r dati were 

to use attractive layout, to use pictures, to make 

articles short and to the point, and to select edi- 

tors who want to make the publication a success 
and will work at it. 
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“Publications aren’t in existence to make money, 
they're in existence to provide a service,’ said 
Mr. Claude Ramsey, Rocky Mountain Veterinarian 
publisher. ‘‘The Rocky Mountain Veterinarian is a 
non-profit, break-even publication,’”’ he said, ‘‘al- 
though a considerable part of our efforts in pub- 
lishing is getting the advertising dollar. That's 
becoming more and more competitive.’’ He also 
said that sound, accurate reporting was important 
if the readers’ interest in the publication is to be 
maintained. 


“Publications are to promote togetherness in an 
organization,”” said AVMA assistant editor, Dr. 
Arthur Freeman during his slide presentation. Dr. 
Freeman illustrated with slides several good meth- 
ods being used by state veterinary medical pub- 
fications to attract reader interest. 


“Il know of no other organization that has the high 
percentage of membership that AVMA has. Eighty 
per cent of the country’s veterinarians are AVMA 
members. Somewhere along the line we must have 
done a good job of communicating with our mem- 
bers. But the job is by no means complete—there 
is still the other twenty per cent,’’ said Mr. Richard 
D. Morrison, AVMA administrative assistant. Mr. 
Morrision also discussed plans for the 1961 AVMA 
Research Fund Development Campaign. 
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“Let’s keep our profession strong,’’ urged AVMA 
President Dr. E. E. Leasure during his luncheon 

h on day. ‘Medicine, dentistry, and phar- 
macy have all begun programs of career recruit- 
ment in the past year. Veterinary medicine should 
also intensify its program along these lines. We 
must go after the superior student,” he said. He 
urged that veterinarians never turn down the 
opportunity to speak to youth groups and that 
they make an effort to place the booklet ‘‘Veteri- 
nary Medicine as a Career” into as many students’ 

hands as possible. 


AVMA Executive Board Plans 
Prospectus, Hears Progress 
Reports 


The Executive Board of the American 
Veterinaryy Medical Association voted No- 
vember 4 to allocate $25,000 for the first 
stages of development of an association 
prospectus. For further information on these 
plans see page 8. 

The Executive Board also received reports 
from the centennial planning committee, the 
committee on constitution and bylaws, and 
the committee on ways and means. 

Some of the plans reported by the cen- 
tennial planning committee were that con- 
sideration is being given to arranging tours 
in conjunction with the meeting in New 
York in 1963 to eastern parts of the United 
States and perhaps to Europe for the World 
Veterinary Association meeting August 14- 
21, 1963, in Hanover, Germany. It has been 
suggested that special exhibits depicting the 
development, changes, and improvements in 
veterinary services in the United States and 
Canada be prepared. Other plans reported 
by the committee were the preparation of a 
special centennial emblem for the Associa- 
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tion, arrangements for publicity of the cen- 
tennial in the JOURNAL in 1962-63, and 
the preparation of a suitable plaque to be 
placed in Astor House at New York City, 
site of the first AVMA meeting 

The committee on constitution and bylaws 
reported that it is currently studying such 
matters as the mail ballot election of AVMA 
president-elect and vice presider*: the re- 
quirement of maintenance of me rship in 
constituent societies for an indiviaual to re- 
main a member in good standing of AVMA;: 
the possibility of increasing voting strength 
of associations having enough members for 
more votes in the AVMA House of Delegates 
than the present maximum of seven; the 
duties of immediate past presidents and vice 
presidents of the AVMA; and the establish- 
ment of a separate section on regulatory 
veterinary, medicine. 

The committee on ways and means re- 
ported that they are continuing to study the 
future needs of the headquarters office of 
the Association with respect to location and 
facilities required. 

Among other matters considered at the 
Executive Board meeting was the question 
of hospitality suites at AVMA conventions. 
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After considerable study the Executive 
Board decided to continue the prohibition of 
the use of hotel facilities for general enter- 
tainment purposes by commercial companies. 
However, the Board felt that the Association 
should provide areas where friends can meet 
and visit. 

Considerable time at the Executive Board 
meeting was given to discussion of plans to 
expand space for scientific and educational 
exhibits at AVMA conventions. It is believed 
that well-planned scientific exhibits, pre- 
pared and conducted by one or a group of 
persons interested in describing a special 
technique, procedure, or disease, would have 
great educational value. AVMA staff mem- 
bers are studying ways of promoting and 
implementing the program. 


Dr. C. W. Bower, Past President of 
AVMA, Dies 


Dr. Charles W. Bower (KSU ’18), 64, of 
Topeka, Kan., died Nov. 22, 1960 from 
cerebral hemorrhage. 

Dr. Bower was the recipient of the AVMA 
Award in 1955, an award given only to 
AVMA members who have distinguished 
themselves by selfless devotion to the pro- 
fession of which they are members and the 
science which they serve. In accepting the 
award in 1955, Dr. Bower had said “Years 
ago, when I first graduated from the School 
of Veterinary Medicine at Kansas State 
College, I decided, in order to receive bene- 
fits, it was necessary to give.” 

And give to his profession, Dr. Bower 
certainly did. He served as president of the 


AVMA in 1943-44. He served 9 terms as 
president of the National Board of Veteri- 
nary Medical Examiners, from 1950 to 1956 
and from 1958 to 1960, the time of his death. 
He has been chairman of AVMA’s Judicial 
Council since 1958. He was named chairman 
of the Educational Commission for Foreign 
Veterinary Graduates in 1959. He was, at 
the time of his death, secretary of the Kan- 
sas State Board of Veterinary Medical 
Examiners. 

Dr. Bower was also past-president of the 
Missouri and Kansas State Veterinary Medi- 
cal Associations and of the American Ani- 
mal Hospital Association. 

Dr. Bower had maintained a hospital and 
clinic in Topeka since 1919. He had estab- 
lished the first small animal hospital in 
Kansas. 


Dr. W. A. Aitken Settles in Florida 


AVMA Editor Emeritus, W. A. Aitken 
(ISU ’17), who retired Sept. 30, 1959, is 
now residing at 1006 Bay Breeze Terrace, 
Largo, Florida. 

Dr. Aitken was editor-in-chief of AVMA 
publications from Feb. 9, 1952 to June 30, 
1959. 


Norwegian Kellogg Foundation 
Fellow Visits AVMA 


Dr. Reidar Vollan, a Kellogg Foundation 
Fellow from Norway who spent three-and- 
a-half months in the United States last 
summer studying animal disease control and 
eradication, took time when he was passing 
through Chicago on his way home to visit 
with the staff at the AVMA central offices. 

Dr. Vollan, who is a regional chief veter- 
inary officer for Norway’s Ministry of Agri- 
culture, spent most of his time in the United 
States at the School of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of California, Davis. During his 
stay he also attended the AVMA convention 
in Denver last August and the livestock 
sanitary meeting in West Virginia. He vis- 
ited the schools of veterinary medicine at 
the University of Illinois, Cornell University, 
and Michigan State University. 

Dr. Vollan, who speaks fluent English, 
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Dr. Reidar Vollan of Norway discusses AVMA 
publications with AVMA Editor-in-Chief Dr. D. A. 
Price. 


German, and French, said there are between 
550 and 600 veterinarians in Norway. The 
country has a population of less than four 
million. He also said veterinarians in Nor- 
way prefer large animal practices. Fees for 
veterinary services in Norway are set by 
the Norway V.M.A. throughout the country. 
Veterinarians also collect for the number of 
miles they travel in making a call. 

Governmental veterinary service in Nor- 
way is broken dcewn into regions and then 
districts. There are 191 district veterinarians 
who serve on a part-time basis. 


USDA Slates Study of Spread of 
Animal Diseases 


A special task force has been named by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture to study 
the spread of Salmonella and other disease- 
causing organisms among poultry and live- 
stock by the interstate movement of animal 
by-products. Economic implications of the 
problem will also be studied. 

As a result of the investigation, the task 
force will recommend additional safeguards 
needed to prevent spread of poultry and 
livestock diseases across state and terri- 
torial lines. 

Dr. Francis J. Mulhern, associate direc- 
tor of USDA’s Animal Disease Eradication 
Division, will direct the study. He will lead 
the task force in a review of all informa- 
tion available within USDA and other gov- 
ernment agencies on the spread of animai 
diseases by means of animal by-products 
such as meat scraps, tankage, hides, bones, 
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dried blood, and other materials used in 
feeds and fertilizers. 

The task force will make recommenda- 
tions to groups and individuals within the 
livestock and poultry industries, to veteri- 
narians, to state animal disease control agen- 
cies, and to colleges and universities. Others 
having information pertinent to this study 
are invited to present it to the director, Ani- 
mal Disease Eradication Division, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C., by Dec. 
30, 1960. 


California 


New.ty Formep V.M.A. Hotps Pur- 
PosE MEETING.—The Sierra V.M.A., organ- 
ized in 1959, has set out to prove that educa- 
tion and enjoyment can go hand-in-hand in 
planning their next convention. 

The meeting will be held Feb. 12-17, 1961, 
at Mammoth Mountain Inn, Mammoth 
Lakes, Calif. Four scientific presentations 
will be made on “The Relationship of the 
Veterinarian and the Pet Shop Owner,” 
“Dermatology in Veterinary Medicine,” 
“Treatment of Uremia,” and “Feline Prac- 
tice.” The balance of the time is allotted to 
such things as skiing, ice skating, ski in- 
struction, and dancing. 

The Sierra V.M.A. hopes to hold such 
meetings at various winter resorts in the 
United States for veterinarian-winter sports 
enthusiasts. 


TELEVISION APPEARANCE SCHEDULED AS 
Pusiic Retations Activiry.—Dr. George 
Eberhart (KSU °41), El Cerrito practitioner, 
recently appeared on a television program, 
entitled “Pet Life,’ broadcast to the Bay 
Region area, to further public relations for 
California veterinarians. 

During the program, Dr. Eberhart dem- 
onstrated methods of handling an injured 
animal, told of the need to phone the vet- 
erinarian so that he can prepare for the ar- 
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rival of the emergency case, and described 
the practitioner’s usual examination of the 
animal to determine extent of injuries and 
treatment. He used radiographs, plasma, and 
an oxygen tank to illustrate his presentation. 


Colorado 


Cotorapo STATE UNIVERSITY RECEIVES 
GRANT FoR PatHoLocy Stupy.—The College 
of Veterinary Medicine at Colorado State 
University, Fort Collins, has been awarded 
a training grant of $178,000 to be used by the 
Department of Pathology and Bacteriology. 

The 5-year grant was given by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health to help alleviate 
the shortage of veterinary pathologists. 

A training program set up with grant funds 
will offer curriculums leading to M.S. and 
Ph.D degrees. The grant is expected to sup- 
port 4 trainees who will devote full time to 
their studies and the associated research 
problems. An adequate stipend will be paid 
to each graduate student, starting July 1, 
1961. 

Dr. J. C. Flint (COL °32), professor of 
pathology at Colorado State University, has 
been appointed director of the program. 

Graduate veterinarians interested in spe- 
cial training in the field of animal pathology 
should apply to Dr. Flint. 


Maryland 


Socrery ProGRAM OF VETERINARY LAY 
EpucaTion.—Joining the many state societies 
now producing radio programs to tell the 
public more about veterinary medicine, the 
Maryland V.M.A. initiated its weekly, 15- 
minute radio series July 23, 1960. 

The program, entitled “Speaking of Pets,” 
is monitored by Tom O’Connor and features 
a member of the Maryland V.M.A. speaking 
on a specific topic related to pet care. 

The first program on traveling with pets 
was presented by Dr. Leonard Krinsky, 
Baltimore. Other subjects discussed during 
the series have been skin diseases of 
pets, by Dr. Vic Sorgen, Baltimore; rabies, 
by Dr. Robert Watson, public health vet- 
erinarian; first aid for pets, by Dr. Walter 
Mitchell, Annapolis; and modern surgery 
your pet. 

The taped programs will be available to 
other stations throughout Maryland. 
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New York 


New York State VETERINARY COLLEGE 
APPOINTS VISITING PROFESSOR OF VETERINARY 
Anatomy.—Dr. Fritz R. Preuss, director of 
the Institute of Veterinary Anatomy of the 
Free University of Berlin, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of veterinary 
anatomy at Cornell University’s New York 
State Veterinary College. 

The veterinary faculty of the Free Uni- 
versity was established in 1951 when a 
mass migration occurred of faculty and stu- 
dents from the 160-year-old_ veterinary 
school of Humboldt University in East Ber- 
lin. 

Dr. Preuss, 43, was born in East Prussia. 
He received his doctorate in anatomy at the 
veterinary school in Hanover, where he was 
a student of Otto Zietzschmann, the leading 
authority of his time on the structure and 
development of domestic animals. From 
1945 to 1955 Dr. Preuss taught gross and 
microscopic anatomy and_ experimental 
embryology at Hanover. In 1955 he accepted 
his present position at Berlin. He was elected 
dean of the Veterinary Faculty for the years 
1959-1960 and 1969-1961. 

His research interests have ranged from 
applied veterinary anatomy and the func- 
tional changes in the histology of the bovine 
uterus to problems of systematic compara- 
tive anatomy and nomenclature. His studies 
of homologies in domestic animals and man 
have contributed greatly to better under- 
standing of their similarities and differences 
which are critical to the use of experimental 
animals in medical research, and to the 
adaptation of advances in human medicine to 
veterinary science. 

Dr. Preuss is the editor of the “Interna- 
tional Bibliography of Veterinary Anatomy.” 


Quebec 


Quesec V.M.A. Discusses Civit DEFENSE, 
Recent Hoc CHotera Cases.—At the recent 
annual meeting of the Association of Veter- 
inary Medicine of the Province of Quebec, 
Dr. Jacques Saint-Georges, professor at the 
veterinary medical school in Montreal, dis- 
cussed the role veterinarians should play iz: 
civil defense activities and in planning serv- 
ices in case of disaster. 

Also at the meeting Dr. Henri Troalen, 
veterinarian of the federal Department of 
Agriculture in Canads, discussed a recent 
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hog cholera scare. He said that although four 
cases of hog cholera have recently been re- 
ported in the area “. . . this is no epizootic, 
and the farmers have no reason to be panic- 
stricken.” He told of the precautions that had 
been taken by Canada’s federal veterinary 
inspectors to prevent the spread of the dis- 
ease. 

Officers elected at the meeting are: Drs. 
Joseph Nadeau (MON ’40), president; 
Jacque Saint-Georges (MON ’40), first vice- 
president; Henri Troalen (MON ’42), sec- 
ond vice-president; and J. B. Phaneuf (MON 
51), secretary-treasurer. 


Deaths 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


Arthur L. Danforth (COR ’11), 76, Snyder, 
N.Y., died Oct. 14, 1960. 

Dr. Danforth had maintained a small ani- 
mal hospital near Buffalo until he retired 
about five years ago. 


James E. Doran (OSU ’50), 46, Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, died Oct. 8, 1960, as a result 
of a hunting accident. Dr. Doran, who was 
squirrel hunting on a farm near his home, 
had apparently placed his rifle against a 
fence while he climbed over. The gun dis- 
charged, fatally wounding Dr. Doran. 

He was a government inspector for the 
USDA, and acted as inspector for the Logan 
Packing Co. 


Harry P. Gray (WES ’05), 21, Springfield, 
Mo., died May 31, 1960. 

Dr. Gray had practiced in Missouri 
throughout his lifetime, the last 30 years 
with Dr. H. C. Tuck (MCK ’08) in Spring- 
field, Mo. He had retired a year before his 
death. He was made a lifetime member of 
the Missouri V.M.A. in 1955. 


Clark F. Hartman (OSU ’10), 76, Bellevue, 
Ohio, died Oct. 3, 1960, following a heart 
attack. 


Dec. 15, 1960 


Dr. Hartman had spent 12 years in gov- 
ernment veterinary service, and then had 
maintained a general practice in the Belle- 
vue area. 


Henry J. Hayes (CIN ’10), 75, Memphis, 
Tenn., died Oct. 7, 1960. 

Dr. Hayes had maintained a general prac- 
tice in Helena, Tenn., for 29 years. He then 
served as an inspector for the USDA. He 
had retired several years ago. 


N. J. A. Hederen (CVC ’11), Chicago, III, 
died Sept. 19, 1969. 


*Daniel B. Leininger (KCV 06), 81, San 
Francisco, Calif., died Oct. 8, 1960. 

Dr. Leininger had retired from the Army 
in 1943 with the rank of Colonel. He was 
a life member of the AVMA. 


*H. Sydnor Miller (GWU ’14), 74, Rich- 
mond, Va., died Sept. 29, 1960. 

Dr. Miller had served the USDA in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry for 18 years be- 
fore his retirement in 1956. On the occasion 
of his retirement, Dr. Miller was presented a 
life membership in the AVMA. 


O. Q. Mosey (CVC ‘13), 70, Reinbeck, 
Iowa, died Oct. 17, 1960. 


J. G. Porter (IND ’11), 71, Lubbock Texas, 
died Sept. 27, 1960, after suffering a heart 
attack while on vacation. 

Dr. Porter had been an employee of the 
Bureau of Animal Husbandry for many 
years. 


*Webster G. Reed (CVC ’18), 65, retired 
chief of the USDA’s Insecticide Division, 
died Oct. 10, 1960. 

Dr. Reed had directed the division for 12 
years before his retirement in 1957. Earlier 
he had been assistant chief of the USDA’s 
Meat Inspection Division. He had been a 
member of the AVMA and of the National 
Association of Federal Veterinarians. 
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Public Relations Ambassadors 
Deluxe 


Much of the progress the veterinary pro- 
fession has made in the past 20 years can 
be attributed to the dedicated wives of many 
veterinarians, especially members of the 
Women’s Auxiliary. The woman who states 
proudly, “My husband is a veterinarian,” 
is truly his best public relations ambassa- 
dor. 

The woman who works in a hospital as 
his receptionist or his assistant naturally 
makes a profound impression, either good 
or bad, on the veterinarian’s clients. This 
fact is readily recognizable. But a more 
subtle, though none the less important, im- 
pression is made. by the woman who lists 
her occupation as “housewife” as she sand- 
wiches in a hot meal for her often tardy 
spouse, between PTA, her favorite charity, 
and the complicated social lives of several 
offspring. 

As her husband’s public relations repre- 
sentative, both to present clients and to 
prospective ones, she instills confidence in 
his proficiency as a veterinarian in a num- 
ber of subtle ways. 

It is important for the veterinarian’s wife 
to take active part in as many community 
activities as she can without shriking her 
home responsibilities. In so doing, she is a 
constant reminder to the public of her hus- 
band’s profession. Not all women possess 
qualities of leadership, but they all possess 
qualities that can be assets to groups and 
can be used to great advantage in increas- 
ing their husbands’ practices. If a woman 
performs her volunteer duties efficiently and 
willingly, she creates a favorable impression 
of her husband as a solid community- 
minded citizen and an able practitioner. 

Another way a wife may help her husband 
is by making sure even casual contacts 
know who she is and what her husband 
does. But this must be done in an inoffen- 
sive manner. For example, if she has a long 
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wait in the doctor’s or dentist’s office and 
strikes up a conversation with the person 
waiting beside her, it never hurts to say, 
“My name is Jane Smith. My husband is Dr. 
John Smith, a veterinarian.” 

Sometimes the veterinarian’s wife finds 
herself in an awkward situation, as in this 
instance: While her husband was out on a 
call one evening, a veterinarian’s wife was 
held a captive audience for 30 minutes on 
the telephone by a farm woman who was 
convinced that her son-in-law had shot her 
cow. The woman wanted a veterinarian’s 
written confirmation that the cow had been 
shot. The veterinarian’s wife was forced to 
listen to all the ramifications of a family 
argument. 

Ordinarily one should listen sympatheti- 
cally to the often lengthy accounts of the 
illnesses of friends’ pets, interrupting the 
conversation at intervals with appropriate 
sympathetic acknowledgments. The animal 
may not recover any more quickly, but it’s 
amazing the confidence a veterinarian’s wife 
can engender in clients just by listening 
sympathetically. 

Also, in regard to telephone conversations, 
the tact of a diplomat is required. One must 
listen to descriptions of clinical signs and 
yet avoid making a diagnosis or prescrib- 
ing treatment. The veterinarian’s wife should 
concentrate only on getting the telephone 
number down correctly without getting it 
mixed up with junior’s arithmetic. 

Today’s veterinarian has come a long way 
since he was termed a “horse doctor.” His 
increasingly important role in the health and 
well-being of the modern community is be- 
ing reported more and more over radio and 
television and by newspapers and magazines. 
But even considering the important role 
the modern communications media have 
played in up-grading veterinary public re- 
lations, the individual practitioner’s best - 
public relations ambassador is still his wife. 

s/Mrs. A. M. Stmpson, vice president 
for publications 
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ANTIHISTAMINIC 
DECONGESTANT 
ANTISPASMODIC 


Benylin Expectorant is a combination of approved medical 
agents which assist in liquefying and removing mucous secre- 


tions from the respiratory tract. 


USEFUL IN ALL COUGHS AND OTHER 
SYMPTOMS OF CONGESTION ASSOCIATED 
WITH THE RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 


Benylin Expectorant is available in 
16-ounce and 1-galion bottles. 
Not recommended for use in animals 


supplying milk for human consumption, 


Complete information available on request. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


PARKE -DAVIS 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, LTD. 


MONTREAL 9, QUEBEC 208—1160 
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FURAMAZONE 


brand of nifuraldezone 
FURAMAZONE, 
brand of nifuralde- 

_ zone, (5-nitro-2-fur- 
azone), therapeutic agent of the 
nitrofuran group, is one of the active ingredients of 
ENTEFUR Boluses Veterinary, Small. 

FURAMAZONE is bactericidal to gram-positive and 
gram-negative organisms, and is particularly effec- 
tive against bacteria associated with calf scours, 
including virulent E. coli. 

Osborne! found that in “. .. a sizable number of 
cases of naturally occurring white scours [calves] 
the in vitro efficacy of FURAMAZONE has been con- 
firmed in vivo.” 

Henry and Blackburn? report that in a controlled 
clinical study of calf scours ‘reated with FURAMA- 
ZONE, “of the 63 treated calves only three died, while 
21 of the 24 untreated controls succumbed.” 


The safety of FURAMAZONE has been well estab- 
lished in extensive toxicological studies. It is nontoxic ‘ 
even when given for prolonged periods of time in 
doses well above therapeutic levels. 

References: 1. Osborne, J. C.: New Horizons in Chemotherapy: 
Proceedings of The First Regional Conference on the Nitro- 


furans in Veterinary Medicine, June 5, 1958. 2. Henry, R. T., 
and Blackburn, E. G.: Vet. Med. 52:122 (Mar.) 1957. 
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Make your diagnosis from the picture below —— then turn the page )> 


| 
Fig. 1—Dorsoventral radiograph of the left hindfoot of the Greyhound. 


History.—Examination of a 3-year-old Greyhound bitch that had been retired from 
racing revealed a fistulous tract, the opening of which was surrounded by an appar- 
ently long-standing ulcer on the toe of the fifth digit of the left hindfoot. Lameness 
was not apparent. A dorsoventral radiograph of the foot was taken (fig. 1). 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—(A) Osteomyelitis, (B) frac- 
ture of the articular cartilage and synovitis, 
(C) sequestration, and (D) periostosis (fig. 


Comment.—The successful treatment of 
lesions of this kind depends upon removal 
of the sequestrum (fig. 3), curettage of 
the necrotic bone, establishment of drain- 
age, and systemic use of antibiotics. Fol- 
lowing curettage, the ulcer and fistula 
should be packed with sterile petrolatum 
gauze and bandaged. If the lesion remains 
dry and the foot does not swell or become ir- 
ritated, it is recommended that it not be 
redressed for at least 10 days. Frequent 
redressing is to be avoided unless indicated. 
Substantial blood levels of antibiotics should 
be maintained until drainage has stopped 
and the fistula and ulcer have closed by 
granulation. The progress of healing should 
be examined by weekly radiographic ob- 
servation. The periostosis may be expected 
to disappear when inflammation subsides. 


In this particular case, treatment was not 
instituted. 


This case report was presented and prepared by 
Wayne H. Riser, D.V.M., M.S., Kensington, Md. 


Fig. 2—Dorsoventral radiograph of the left hind 

foot of the Greyhound showing (A) osteomyelitis, 

(8) fracture of the articular cartilage and syno- 
vitis, (C) sequestrum, and (D) periostosis. 


Fig. 3—Photograph of the toe with the skin removed, showing the sequestrum in situ (A). 
Notice the inflammatory tissve around the sequestrum. (B). 
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FOR CALF SCOURS 


ENTEFUR 


BOLUS VETERINARY, SMALL 


COMBINES 

FURAMAZONE (1Gm.)—for specific antibacterial activity 
against gram-negative and gram-positive enteric bacteria 
BISMUTH SUBSALICYLATE (0.26 Gm.)—for astrin- 


gent, antidiarrheal activity, and as a protective to the lining 
of the gastrointestinal tract 


TO PROVIDE 


“UNIFORMLY EXCELLENT RESULTS...” 
Bull, W. S.: N. Am. Vet. 38:3 (Jan.) 1967. 


Dosage: 1 bolus perorally, twice daily, for 2 or 3 days. ‘e 
Supplied: Boluses of 3.3 Gm. each, in boxes of 24 and 500. @ 
EATON LABORATORIES 

Division of The Norwich Pharmacal Company 

NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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1960 


AV MA 

For you... 

DIRECTORY | more 

| complete 

than ever 

A WEALTH OF 

ACCURATE 
UP-TO-DATE 

PROFESSIONAL 

INFORMATION 


GET IT NOW—PUT IT TO WORK—FOR YOU 


American Veterinary Medical Association, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Please send me copies of the new 1960 AVMA DIRECTORY @ $5.00 per copy; 
$10.00 to non-members 


(PRINT CLEARLY) ENCLOSED BILL. ME 


Name 
Address 
City 
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"My Veterinarian has 
confidence in 


TASTELESS 
GUIATOL POWDER” 


NEW GUIATOL POWDER 
WITH ORGANIC IODIDE 


ALWAYS ORDER ARNOLD 


Arnold Tasteless Guiatol Powder is 
highly popular with veterinarians every- 
where for the treatment of respiratory 
conditions of swine, cattle, poultry, horses, 
dogs and cats. 


Potassium Guaiacol Sulfonate, 20%; 
Ammonium Chloride, 50%; Potassium 
Dichromate and Sodium Chloride. 


For stock solution, add 1 pound to 1 
gallon of water. A pint of this solution is 
sufficient for 25 to 50 gallons of drinking 
water, 


Our Guiatol Powder is free-flowing and 
dissolves readily to make an amber col- 
ored solution, turning dark brown upon 
standing. 


Sold only to Graduate Veterinarians. 


Always Order Arnold — Orders Shipped Same Day Received! 
ARNOLD LABORATORIES — New Castle, Indiana 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me the following: 
Literature and prices for Arnold Guiatol Powder oO 
Literature and prices for the following Arnold Products [[] 
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1863 The First 100 Years 1963 


J. F. Smithcors, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


History of the AVMA 


The AVMA meeting for 1900 was held in 
Detroit. In his presidential address, Leonard 


Pearson dealt with the status of 
1900 the veterinarian and called for 

greater attention to “what might 
be called the physiologic phases of animal hus- 
bandry.” Historians have credited Dr. Pearson 
with the suggestion that the title of veterinarian 
be relinquished in favor of animal engineer. In 
1911, W. H. Hoskins asserted that Pearson 
“coined the name ‘Animal Engineer,’ and for 
the field of comparative medical science that 
of ‘animal engineering.’ ” 

While it is true that a number of self-styled 
“comparative pathologists” were playing down 
the fact that they were veterinarians (and occa- 
sional dissatisfaction with the designation is 
still encountered) this certainly was not the 
case with Dr. Pearson. In his address he used 
veterinary (profession) or veterinarian 48 
times to once for animal engineer(ing). What 
Dr. Pearson said was, “With his knowledge of 
comparative anatomy, physiology, chemistry, 
foods, and the predisposing and exciting causes 
of disease, the veterinarian should be the natu- 
ral expert . .. on problems relating to all 
phases of animal husbandry. Before this can 
occur largely it will be necessary for the public 
to relinquish the idea that veterinarians are 
useful only to patch up decrepit animals or to 
check the spread of disease, and be educated 
to regard them as experts in animal husbandry 
—as animal engineers. . .. Each veterinarian 
[italics ours] should extend his knowledge and 


Tait Butler, AVMA president from 1900 to 1901. 


his practice, and become an expert in animal 
engineering.” 

In speaking on “The Relation of Veterinary 
Medicine to the Public Health,” W. H. Lowe 
observes: “It seems strange, from the stand- 
point of the veterinary profession, that the 
public is so slow in supporting and encour- 
aging what veterinary science is capable of 
doing for the health and lives of the people 
themselves.”” But with regard to pet dogs and 
pocketbooks—animal health and wealth— vet- 
erinary medicine is “in the great majority of 
instances, appreciated.” 

It seems that Dr. Lowe’s request “that the 
relation of veterinary medicine to the public 
health shall be discussed as its importance de- 
mands,” did not go unheeded. The transmis- 
sion of sarcoptic scabies of horses to man was 
reported by M. E. Knowles; rabies was dis- 
cussed by D. E. Salmon, M. P. Ravenel; and 
tuberculosis by Austin Peters and R. R. Din- 
widdie; who said, “. . . we do have cases of 
tuberculosis in the human being derived from 
cattle.” In determining what was or was not fit 
for human consumption, Tait Butler urged 
greater attention to “The Relation of the Lym- 
phatics to Meat Inspection.” 

Tait Butler was elected president of the As- 
sociation; Sesco Stewart and W. H. Lowe were 
re-elected secretary and treasurer, respectively. 


++ + 


Tait Butler was a native of Ontario and grad- 
uated with honors from the Ontario Veterinary 
College in 1885, after which he began a gen- 
eral practice in Davenport, Iowa. He was aa 
organizer of the Iowa V.M.A. and served as sec- 
retary (1888-89) and president (1889-90). 
From 1891 to 1909 he was Professor of Veteri- 

ary Science at Mississippi, Kansas and North 
Carolina, successively, retiring from the latter 
post to become editor of the Progressive Farm- 
er, in which capacity he continued until his 
death on Jan. 13, 1939. In 1934 he was 
awarded a medal for distinguished service to 
agriculture by the American Farm Bureau, and 
his many friends in the South urged his ap- 
pointment as Secretary of Agriculture in 1932. 

He was 38 years old when elected president 
of the AVMA in 1900, but it is evident that he 
had a broad grasp of veterinary problems. He 
had first come to the attention of Association 
members in 1886 when he won the USVMA 
prize essay contest. 
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Solves complex spwblem of OTITIS THERAPY 


TYMPACAINE 
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INDESTRUCTIBLE SULFONAMIDE WIDE-SPECTRUM SULFONAMIDE 


Mafenide Hydrochloride ... Highly effective against a wide 
potent sulfonamide not range of pathogenic bacteria 
inactivated by pus, blood, ... even problem pathogens 
cellular debris or PABA like Pseudomonas and 
Staphylococcus. 


NY 


PROLONGED TOPICAL ANESTHESIA ’ PENETRATING VEHICLE 


Relief from pain is quick, Propylene glycol is eleven 
profound, prolonged . . . benzocaine times more penetrating than 
stops scratching and thus reduces glycerin .. . carries medication 
the spread of infection... to every tiny crevice. Urea 
hastens healing. encourages debridement. 
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Etythromycin Ethyt 
Succinate for 
Containing Erythromye" 


12.5 Gm. 
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NEW 


INJECTABLE 
VETERINARY 


for large animals...for small animals...for poultry 


Erythrocin Injectable Veterinary is a safe, 
fast-acting antibiotic with a wide range of 
indications in both large and small animals. 


Fast Blood Levels 

Erythrocin Injectable administered at ther- 
apeutic dosage will provide peak blood levels 
in one to two hours, with effective concentra- 
tion remaining in thesystem forseveral hours. 


Effective against ‘‘Resistant’’ Strains 
Studies have shown Erythrocin Injectable 
effective against staph, strep, and pneumo- 
coceci—including some strains which have be- 
come resistant to the action of other antibiotics. 


Safe 

Erythrocin has an unparalleled record of safe- 
ty in use in human medicine. Clinical trialson 
over 1900 large and small animals indicate 
that Erythrocin Injectable Veteriiiary also 
has a high order of safety. In addition, there 
are seldom complications with Erythrocin 
therapy and little likelihood of resistance de- 


veloping during, or as a result of, treatment. 
®Erythrocin— Erythromycin, Abbott 


Bactericidal against some 

Common Invaders 

Erythrocin is classified as bactericidal, 
against certain coccal organisms. This means 
prompt clinical results for your patients. 


Many indications in Veterinary 
Practice . 
Some typical large and small animal condi- 
tions for which Erythrocin may be success- 
fully used, include: pneumonia, upper respir- 
atory infections, “shipping fever’’, mastitis, 
metritis, “foot rot”, wound infections, pleu- 
risy, ‘lamb dysentery”’, secondary infections 
(as in canine distemper), and as an aid in the 
management of leptospirosis in sows at far- 
rowing and of some ‘‘scours”’ in young pigs. 


Available in two Sizes 

Erythrocin Injectable Veterinary (List No. 
8589) comes in 250 and 100 ml. bottles. It 
is stable at normal room temperature and 
retains its potency indefinitely. 
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Geigy Appoints Dr. McCarty 


to Veterinary Research Post 
Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, Division of : APPLICATIONS 


Geigy Chemical Corporation, announced the 


Applicants Not Members of Constituent 
Associations 


In accordance with paragraph (c) of Section 1, Article 
I, of the Bylaws, the names of applicants who are not 
members of constituent associations shall be published in 
the JOURNAL. Written comments received by the Execu- 
tive Secretary from any active member regarding the ap- 
plication as published, will be furnished to the Judicial 
Council for its consideration prior to acceptance of the 
application. 


LIN, TONG CHI 


Veterinary Hospital, National Taiwan University 

Keelung Road, Section 3 

Taipei, Taiwan, Republic of China 

D.V.M., M.S., Veterinary College of Chinese Army, 
1947. 

Vouchers: Logan M. Julian and Walter S. Tyler. 


Dr. Robert 1. McCarty MADISSOO, HARRY 
appointment of Dr. Robert T. McCarty ee N. J. 


J 
(TEX ’49) as Staff Veterinarian, Research D.V.M., Veterinary College, Hanover, Germany, 1960. 
Vouchers: L. E. Van Petten and James Varley. 


Department. 
Dr. McCarty will direct the veterinary 
product development program at Geigy and ‘RONFELD, DAVID S. 
will be responsible for liaison with United 500 Michell St. 
States clinics and schools of veterinary of Queensland, 1952. 
medicine. Vouchers: D. K. Detweiler and Robert R. Marshak. 


Radioactive Contamination May Occur Through 


Livestock 

At present, food contamination through radioactivity is due 
almost exclusively to fall-out from nuclear weapons. This con- 
tamination may be increased by peacetime activities such as 
mining of radioactive ores, fuel processing, installation of re- 
actors, and use of radioactivity in medicine, industry, and agri- 
culture. At present, radioactivity in food presents no immediate 
danger. : 
Radioactive contaminants are transferred to man by specific 
routes through food chains. For instance, barium’? goes from 
the atmosphere to vegetation, to cattle, to milk, to man. 

Strontium, cesium, and iodine, the other chief radioactive 
contaminants, have more complicated routes, including soil and 
meat products.—Cornell Univ. News Bureau, Dec. 13, 1959. 
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ANNOUNCING 


ORAL SUSPENSION VETERINARY 
FOR EQUINE TRACHEOPHARYNGITIS AND URINARY TRACT INFECTIONS 


With Danrtarur, the therapeutic usefulness of the modern broad spectrum antibacterial, 
nitrofurantoin, has been extended to the specific treatment of equine tracheopharyngitis 
and urinary tract infections. 


A completely new oral dosage form, DANTAFUuR provides: greatly increased nitrofurantoin 
concentration # enhanced bactericidal effectiveness to include such refractory pathogens 
as beta hemolytic Streptococcus sp. and Pseudomonas sp., and # convenience in dosing 
the thoroughbred afflicted with “race track cough”. 


A preliminary field study, in which DANTAFUR was used ‘o treat thoroughbreds with 
tracheopharyngitis, yielded excellent results. Recovery was obtained in 94% of the cases. 
Complete relief of signs of coughing and nasal discharge was followed by early return to 
normal breathing. Average duration of treatment was 6 days. Recurrences were minimal. 


Equine practitioners will appreciate the striking ability of DANTaFuR to reverse signs of 
respiratory embarrassment and bring horses back into training and peak racing perform- 
ance. As with all nitrofurans, DANTAFUR does not favor the development of resistant bacte- 
rial strains, thereby permitting retreatment of stubborn cases. 


The effectiveness of DANTAFUR has also been reported in the treatment of bacterial infec- 

tions of the urinary tract. After a course of treatment with DANTAFUuR, given orally to mares 

with urologic infections, both clinical and bacteriological findings were shown to be 

negative. 

DANTAFUR is an oral suspension containing 15 mg./cc. of nitrofurantoin; in bottles of 1 liter. 
Available through your professional veterinary distributor 


REFERENCES: Teigland, M. B.: Proceediny of the 4th Annual Meeting, Amer. Assn. of Equine 
Pract., Chicago, Illinois, 1959. Witter, R. s.: Paper read at ihe Third Regional Conference on the 
Nitrofurans in Veterinary Medicine, Atlanta, Georgia, January 14, 1960. 
NITROFURANS—a unique class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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For treating respiratory diseases 


other 
injectable 
offers all these 


advantages 


Broad spectrum—effective against a wide range 
of organisms involved in respiratory diseases 
and associated secondary bacterial infections 


Convenient—a concentrated, ready-to-use 
ae solution that can be administered 
intravenously, intramuscularly or 
subcutaneously 


Rapidly absorbed from injection site 
Highly stable—can be carried in bag or car 


without danger of freezing ... requires 
no refrigeration 
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Liquamycin Injectable is a recom- 
mended addition to your drug inven- 
tory during the fall and winter 
months when the greatest incidence 
of respiraiory diseases occur. 


Wide range of antimicrobial ac- 
tivity is an advantage when treating 
the mixed bacterial infections* com- 
monly encountered in respiratory 
cases under field conditions. 


This preconstituted, ready-to-use 
solution form is rapidly absorbed 
from the injection site. Following the 
administration of 2 mg. per pound 
of body weight in cattle, the antibi- 
otic blood serum level can be de- 
tected for at least 36 hours. 


Economical. Costs no more to use 
than many products that are not as 
effective or convenient to use. 


And this new, all-liquid form of- 
fers many conveniences of use. 
e versatile—Liquamycin could be 
the only antibiotic in your bag. Yet 


you could enjoy the convenience of 
selecting the injection route that best 
serves your treatment purposes— 
intravenous, intramuscular or sub- 
cutaneous. 

e no special 

handling 

problems— 

Liquamycin 

Injectable 

needs no re- 

frigeration 

No pro- 

tection from 

freezing 

even at ex- 

tremely low 

temperatures. And its highly stable 
form assures a long storage life. 


e ready to use—no mixing needed. 


Liquamycin Injecta- 
ble is available in 
500-cc. bottles con- 
taining 25 grams of ; 
oxytetracycline ac- 

tivity and in 50-cc. rm ys 
i 


taining = 


5 grams 


oxytetracycline ac- 
tivity. 


"due to 


Sold only to veterinarians 


LIQUAMYCIN’ 
INJECTABLE 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE EC1 
Pfizer) . Department of 
Veterinary Medicine 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 
Science for the world's well-being »», 
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Page 700. 


Dipetalonema spp.? Page 716. 


am for 


1. Given at usual dosage levels, how soon after intramuscular 
administration of dihydrostreptomycin and intravenous administration 
of chlortetracycline are these antibiotics eliminated from cow's milk? 


2. Is oxytetracycline in treated quarters of dairy cows trans- 
ferred to untreated quarters? Page 703. 


3. What orthopedic technique proved successful in fixation of 
a distal epiphyseal fracture in a Shetland pony? Page 711. 


4. Why was colostomy performed in a pig? Page 713. 


5. In connection with what parasitic infection in dogs has 
enzyme therapy been employed advantageously? Page 714. 


6. What is the difference between Dirofilaria immitis and 


7. Why is tuberculosis in cattle increasing? Page 727. 
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Dr. S. A. Vezey Named Director of 
Clinical Medicine at Jensen- 
Salsbery Laboratories 


Dr. Stanley A. Vezey (TEX 44) has been 
named Director of Clinical Medicine at 
Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo., subsidiary of Richardson-Merrell, 
Inc. (formerly Vick Chemical Co.). 

For the past nine years, he has been with 
the American Cyanamid Co. of New York as 
clinical veterinarian. Prior to that, he was 
associated with the Schering Corporation’s 
clinical development department. 


PRINTING * PATIENTS’ RECORDS 
AMERICA’S LARGEST PRINTERS TO THE PROFESSIONS 


PROFESSIONAL PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
NEW HYDE PARK, WN. Y. 


Heartworms in the Brain of a Dog 


Adult Dirofilaria immitis were found in 
the brain of a dog suspected of having 
rabies. Such deviations are rare, although 
these worms have been detected in the 
hepatic vein. This dog had clinical signs 
of canine filariasis, such as slight posterior 
paralysis, a few days prior to death and 
epilepsy-like signs on the day of death. 

On necropsy, 40 D. immitis were found 
in the right atrium of the heart. In the 
brain, there was a small hemorrhagic area 
where D. immitis had entered the lateral 
ventricles. There was a larger hemorrhagic 
area near the site of the invasion. 

Microscopic examination showed destruc- 
tion, softening, and considerable hemor- 
rhage. Glial-cell proliferation and _peri- 
vascular cell infiltration were found around 
the destroyed tissues. Eosinophilic infiltra- 
tion was not observed.—J. Japan V.M.A., 
12, (1959): 432. 
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CLIENTS CAN 


SAVE MORE CALVES 


Calf losses on many farms total up to 20%. Records show that 
the highest incidence is in those herds that are heavily fed on 
concentrates, milked up to their maximum yield, and where 
the feeding of sufficient minerals and vitamins (especially A) 
has been neglected. 

It is claimed much calf mortality is preventable. One plan 
endorsed by many prominent veterinarians is the year-round 
feeding of a Vitamineral Supplement —plus the feeding of 
VpC RIBAD II to the dam for 60 days before and after par- 


turition and to the calf the first few weeks after weaning. A 


Vial] Mineral 


This supplemental feeding supplies the ma- —" 100.000 USE 
jor elements of calcium and phosphorus; such ry is units vitamiaB, 
trace elements as iodine, cobalt, iron, copper, 
zinc, manganese and others; plus vitamins A, 

De, Ds and Riboflavin. Seems to promote more 

stamina in the dam for producing more potent "| Pheptnteesot 
colostrum for the calf. This feeding plan is a eee 
worthy of your consideration. 

Write for literature and prices. 


VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CO. peoria, ituNnois 
SOLD ONLY THROUGH VETERINARIANS FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
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Kymar exerts a powerful systemic anti-inflammatory 
| action to promote faster healing. Absorption of edema 
and blood extravasates is accelerated with relief of pain 
and restoration of impaired local circulation. Indicated 
wherever inflammatory tissue reactions retard healing as 
in: lacerations; contusions, fractures; surgical trauma 
such as mammary tumor excision, open reduction of 
fractures, abdominal surgery; cellulitis; abscesses; inflam- 
matory eye conditions. Supplied in vials of 5 cc., oil or 

aqueous. 


| KYMAR* OINTMENT 
ESTABLISHES “1 Cleans the wound, clears infection, controls inflammation 


A Combines debriding, anti-inflammatory, and bacterio- 
> static effects. The contained proteolytic enzymes cleanse 
VIGOROUS _ the area of necrotic tissue or crust; anti-inflammatory 
. steroid action controls local edema, hyperemia and pruri- 
H FAL NG ** tus; while local infection is controlled by direct antibiotic 
action. Kymar Ointment promotes more rapid healing of 
CLI MATE _ infected surgical sites, cuts and abrasions, abscesses, fistu- 
* lous tracts, open joint capsules, burns, primary pyogenic 
dermatitis (hot spot), skin necrosis (cast sores), mammary 
gland abscesses. It also minimizes exuberant granulation 
tissue (proud flesh) in wounds of accidental or surgical 
origin, and of scar tissue in areas of cosmetic importance. 
Each gram contains: hydrocortisone diethylaminoace- 
tate hydrochloride 1.25 mg., neomycin palmitate (as base) 
3.5 mg., proteolytic activity* 10,000 Armour Units; in 
a water miscible base. 
*as provided by a concentrate of pancreatic proteases 


SOLD ONLY TO LICENSED VETERINARIANS 


ARMOUR VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 
ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY 


KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 4 © 1960, A.P. Co. 
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SIT BACK AND RELAX 
DURING PARTURITIONS 


PURIFIED OXYTOCIC PRINCIPLE 


P.O.P. causes powerful rhythmic contractions of uterine muscle and thus accelerates parturi- 
tion, eases slow delivery due to uterine inertia, and assists postpartum evacuation of placenta. 
P.O.P. also exerts a profound contracting effect on smooth muscle elements of the mammary 
gland to stimulate let-down of milk. In the management of mastitis, it clears inflamed milk 
ducts to assist udder evacuation. 


P.O.P. is Armour’s sterile aqueous solution of highly purified oxytocic principle of the posterior 
pituitary gland, offering 20 U.S.P. units of oxytocin per cc. (twice the potency of U.S.P. 
standards). Unlike standard posterior pituitary preparations, which are mixtures of oxytocic 
and vasopressor principles, P.O.P. is an uncomplicated fraction containing less than 0.4 units 
of pressor activity per cc. 


vials of 10 cc. and 30 cc. (20 U.S.P. units per cc.) @# SOLD ONLY TO LICENSED VETERINARIANS 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT « ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY «© xkanxakee, ILLINOIS 
ARMOUR 


® ©1960, A.P. Co. 
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MASS MEDICATION IN 
ITS MOST LOGICAL FORM 


FURACIN 


BRAND OF NITROFURAZONE 


WATER MIX VETERINARY 


convenient - palatabie - economicai 


in necrotic enteritis (S. choleraesuis) of swine 

Furacin Water Mix affords a swift, effective means of suppressing 
and preventing those serious herd outbreaks of infectious necrotic 
enteritis of swine. Since scouring pigs “off feed” often continue to 
drink, “Medication through the drinking water appears to be the 
method of choice when large numbers of pigs are involved. .. . 
Furacin WATER Mix is well adapted to this kind of medication.” ! 
In this same study, results of bacterial sensitivity testing revealed, 
“... FURACIN was the most consistently effective drug against the 
various strains of E. coli, and against S. choleraesuis (necrotic 
enteritis) 


in gray droppings of mink 

Symptomatic improvement usually occurred within one week with 
Furacin Water Mix. “After 5 weeks’ medication, 100% of the 
mink had normal feces.”* “At pelting time, the medicated mink 
showed good flesh, large size, and bore a good quality pelt, while 
the untreated controls, showed signs characteristic of gray diar- 
rhea: dehydration, lack of body fat, small body size, and poor fur 
quality.” 

in cecal coccidiosis of poultry 


“a valuable agent in preventing or reducing mortality .. .”* due 
to Eimeria tenella 


in intestinal coccidiosis of poultry 
“_. . FuRACIN was effective in preventing mortality due to initial 
infections with E. necatrix. . . 


SUPPLIED: Carton of 330 Gm. and the new carton of 25 pounds. 
Available from your professional veterinary distributor. 


REFERENCES: 1. Roe, C. K.- Enteric Infections in Weaned Pigs. Paper pre- 
sented at the Second Regiona! Conference on the Nitrofurans in Veterinary 
Medicine, Madison, Wisconsin, May 28, 1959, p. 10. 2. Hughes, D. L., and 
MeMinn, J-., C. S.: Furacin—A Control for Gray Droppings. Am. Fur Breeder 
32:24 (Aug.) 1959. 3. Palarski, J. D.: Furacin Treatment of Gray Diarrhea 
in Mink. J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 136:177 (Feb. 15) 1960. 4. Johnson, C. A.: 
Studies on the Efficacy of Soluble Furacin Against Cecal Coccidiosis. Abstracts 
of papers presented at the 45th Annual Meeting of the Poultry Science Asso- 
ciation, Raleigh, N. C., Aug. 7-10, 1956, p. 21. 5. Shumard, R. F.: The Activity 
of Soluble Furacin Against the Coccidian, Eimeria necatrix. Paper presented 
at the First National Symposium on Nitrofurans in Agriculture, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan, Sept. 28-29, 1956. 


NITROFURANS —a unique class of antimicrobials— 
neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 


EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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Coming Meetings 


Notices of coming meetings must be receivea 30 days before date of publication. 


Indiana Veterinary Medical Association. 77th annual con- 
vention. Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 11-13, 
1961. Dr. L. M. Borst, 3315 Shelby St., Indianapolis, 
Ind., secretary. 


New York State Veterinary College. Fifty-third annual con- 
ference for veterinarians. Corneli University, Ithaca, 
N.Y., Jan. 4-6, 1961. Dr. George C. iek, New 
York "State Lene College, Cornell University, Ithaca, 


American Veterinary Radiology Society. Mid-year meeting. 
Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 10, 1961. Dr. 
J. J. Fishler, 3421 S. Main St., Elkhart, Ind., secretary. 


Intermountain Veterinary Medical Association. Thirty-third 
annual meeting. Newhouse Hotel, Sale Lake City, Utah, 
Jan. 11-14 1961. Mr. Peter B. Woolley. 306 Ness Build- 
ing, 28 West Second South, Salt Lake City, Utah, man- 


ager. 


Kansas Veterinary Medical Association. Fifty-seventh annual 

w Hotel, Wichita, Jan. 15-17, 1961. 

Dr. M. W. Osburn, Kansas State University, Division of 
Extension, Manhattan, Kan., secretary-treasurer. 


Wisconsin Veterinary Medica! Association. Forty-fifth an- 
nual meeting. Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 
15-17, 1961. W. J. O'Rourke, 540 W. Washington Ave., 
Madison 3, Wis., secretary. 


Pennsylvania, University of. Sixty-first annual conference 
of veterinarians. University of Pennsylvania School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Jan. 17-18, 1961. Dr. Donald Pat- 
terson, hool of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, program chairman. 


Nevada State Veterinary Association. Annual meeting. 
Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev., Jan. 22-24, 1961. Dr. 
Murray H. Phillipson, 1720 S. Main St., Las Vegas, 
Nev., secretary. 


Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Oklahoma State University, Student Union Bldg., Still- 
water, Okla., Jan. 22-24, 1961. Dr. W. D. Speer, 538 S. 
Madison, Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 


Tennessee Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
Noel Hotel, Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 22-24, 1961. Dr. H. 
W. Hayes, 5009 Clinton Pike, Knoxville, Tenn., secre- 


Little Rock, Jan. 22-24, 1961. 
Ark., secretary-treasurer 


= Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 

Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 23-25, 

Iss. B. S. Pomeroy, 1443 Raymond Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minn., secretary. 


Louisiana State University. Short Course for veterinarians, 
Pleasant Hall, Louisiana State <a! campus, Baton 
Rouge, Jan. 24-25, 1961. Dr. R. B. Lank, Department of 
Veterinary Science, Louisiana State Cede chairman. 


North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association. Twenty- 
third annual meeting. North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N.C., Jan. 25-26, 1961. Dr. Edward G. Batte, 
Veterinary Section, North Carolina State College, School 
of Agriculture, Raleigh, N.C., head. 


Ontario Veterinary Association. Eight; seventh annual meet- 
ing. Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Jan. 26-28, 1961. 
Dr. R. J. Humble, Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, 
Ont., chairman. 


Texas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual convention. 
Rice Hotel, Houston, Jan. 29-31, 1961. Dr. King Gib- 
son, 3906 Lemmon Ave., Dallas, Texas, co-chairman. 


California Veterinary Medical Association. Annual mid- 
winter conference. School of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, Calif., Jan. 30-Feb. 1, 1961. 
Mr. Kenneth Humphreys, 3004 16th St., San Francisco, 
Calif., executive secretary. 


= State Veterinary Medical Associativen. Annual meet 
Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio, Feb. ai 
iss. Dr. R. E. Rebrassier, 1411 West Third Ave., 
Columbus 12, Ohio, executive secretary. 


Sierra Veterinary Medical Association. Second annual meet- 
ing. Mammoth Mountain Inn, Mammoth Lakes, Calif., 
Feb. 12-17, 1961. Dr. John R. Puckett, 13476 Washing- 
ton Blyd., Venice, Calif., president. 


1961. Paul L. Spencer, D.V.M., P.O. Box 283, Jefferson 
City, Mo., secretary. 


Illinois State Veterinary Medical iation. Annual 
meeting. LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 20-22, 1961.- 
Dr. C. B. Hostetler, 1385 Whitcomb Avenue, Des 
Plaines, Illinois, executive secretary. 


Manitoba Veterinary Medical Association. Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Feb. 27-28, 1961. Dr. K. Warren, Killorney, Man- 
itoba, secretary. 


Alabama Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
bag 4 Hotel, Montgomery, Ala., March 19-21, 1961. 
Dr. K. Heath, School of Veterinary Medicine, Au- 
Ala. +» Secretary. 


American Veterinary Medical Association. Ninety-eighth an- 
nual meeting. Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich., 
Aug. 21-24, 1961. Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr., 600 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill., executive secretary. 


(Continued on adv. p. 50) 


EAR-CROPPING FORMS 


Provides an accurate pattern against which to cut 
with knife or razor blade. Cannot move or slip 
when clamped into position. Made of non-rusting 
cast aluminum, highly polished. Simplicity of design 
and construction reduces possibility of breakage 
or mechanical failure. Forms immediately available 
for these breeds: Boxer, Boston Terrier, Great 
Dane, Doberman. $15, postpaid. Set of these four 
—$50, postpaid. Forms for other breeds made on 
special order, Sold to veterinarians only. Send 
check or money order. 


MacALLAN LABORATORIES 
2126 Forest Road Lansing 10, Mich. 
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Foreign Meetings 


Fourth International Congress on Animal Reproduction. 
The Hague, Netherlands, June 5-9, 1961. For additional 
information contact: the Secretariat of the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress on A«.imal Reproduction, 14, Burge- 
meester de Monchyplein, The Hague, Netherlands, Dr. 
L. Hoedemaker, secretary to the organizing committee. 


Eighth International of Animal Husbandry. 


Congress 
Hamburg, Germany, June 13, 1961. 


Twelfth World's Poultry Congress. Show Grounds of the 
New South Wales Royal Agriculrural Society, Sydney, 
Australia, Aug. 13-18, 1962. Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, 
chairman, U. S. Participation Committee, 1207 Emerald 
Bay, Laguna Beach, Calif.; Dr, A. William Jasper, 
ere c/o AFBF, 2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


ALABAMA—Jefferson County Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Thursday of each month. Dr. Marcus 
F. Martin, 1704 Centerpoint Rd., Birmingham, Ala., 
secretary. 


Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, Sea Ranch Restaurant. Dr. 
Cecil S. Yarbrough, 4121 Government Blyd., Mobile, 
Ala., secretary. 


Southeast Alabama Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Sunday afternoon of January, April, July, and 
October, Rawls Hotel, Enterprise, Ala. Dr. J. B. Taylor, 
P.O. Box 96, Elba, Ala., secretary. 


ARIZONA—Central Arizona Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month, 8:00 p.m. Dr. 
Bertram O. Woodworth, 582 N. Arizona Ave., Chandler, 
Ariz., secretary. 


CALIFORNIA—Alameda-Contra Costa Veterinary Medical 
Association, the last Wednesday of each month. Dr. L. 
M. Proctor, 24 Meadow Lane, Concord, Calif., secretary. 


Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of February, April, July, September, and 
December. Mr. Herb Warren, 3004 Sixteenth St., San 
Francisco, Calif., executive secretary. 


Humboldt-Del Norte Counties Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the second Tuesday of January, May, Septem- 
ber, and November, Eureka, Calif. Dr. M. Lunstra, P.O. 
Box 734, Eureka, Calif., secretary. 


Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of each month, San Luis Obispo, Calif. Dr. 
William Matulich, P.O. Box 121, San Luis Obispo, 
Calif., secretary. 

Northern San Joaquin Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Wednesday of each month, Hotel Covell, 
Modesto, Calif. Dr. Wilson Kelly, Rt. 3, Box 234, Lodi, 
Calif., secretary. 

Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of each month. Dr. W. J. Kinnaman, 1414 N. 
Harbor, Santa Ana, Calif., secretary. 


Corn Bet Laboratories, inc. 


BAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the third Tues- 
day of each month. Dr. Arthur L. Gilger, 2995 S. El 
Camino Real, San Mateo, Calif., secretary. 

San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month, 7:30 p.m., Kings Inn, 
San Diego, Calif. Dr. Fred Sherman, 3954 Wiliowside 
Lane, Spring Valley, Calif., secretary. 

Santa Clara Valley Association, the last Tues- 
day of each month, San Jose, Calif. Dr. Keith Smith, 
413 Willow, San Jose, Calif., secretary. 

South California Veterinary Medical Association, the last 
Wednesday of each month, Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Dr. H. Don Mahan, 1919 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles 57, Calif., executive secretary. 


COLORADO—Central Colorado Veterinary Medical As- 


sociation, meetings vary. Dr. W. D. Carroll, 410 W. 
Fourth St., Pueblo, Colo., secretary. 

Denver Area Veterinary Medical Society, Inc., the fourth 
Tuesday of each month. Dr. Larry G. Ramsay, 2750 
South Broadway, Englewood, Colo., secretary. 


Northeastern Colorado Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Friday of each month, Sterling, Colo. Dr. Don 
Ostwald, Fort Morgan, Colo., secretary. 

Northern Colorado Veterinary Medical Society, the first 
Wednesday of each month, Fort Collins, Colo. Dr. 
Charles H. Buchan, Lazy A. Ranch, Livermore, Colo., 
secretary. 

Weld County Veterinary Medical Society, the second 
Wednesday of each month, Camfield Hotel, Greeley, 
Colo. Dr. D. R. Mackey, P.O. Box 1520, Greeley, Colo., 
secretary. 


DELAWARE—Kent-Sussex Veterinary Medical Association, 


the last Thursday of September, February, May, and 
July, Alexander's Restaurant. Dr. Thomas A. Jeter, Jr., 
R.D. 4, Dover, Del., secretary. 

New Castle County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month, Powder Mill Inn, Route 
52, Greenville, Del. Dr. Arthur Paul Mayer, R.D. 2, 
Elkton Rd., Newark, Del., secretary. 


FLORIDA—Hillsborough County Veterinary Medical <As- 


sociation, the second Monday of each month. Dr. H. 
Palmer Brooks, 7917 N. Armenia, Tampa, Fla., secre- 
tary. 

Jacksonville Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of each month, 8 p.m., Green Turtle R.s- 
taurant, Phillips Highway. Dr. Edwin G. Clampett, 
5150 Love Grove Rd., Jacksonville 7, Fla., secretary. 
Palm Beach Veterinary Society, the last Thursday of 
each month, 8 p.m., McArthur Dairy Bidg., 4 Points, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Dr. jack Liggett, 4501 Broad- 
way, West Palm Beach, Fla., secretary. 

Pinellas County Veterinary Society, the first Monday of 
each month except March, June, September, and Decem- 
ber, Fort Harrison Hotel, Clearwater, Fla. Dr. Leon H. 
Sellers, Jr., 3813 Tyrone Blvd., St. Petersburg, Fila., 
secretary. 

Ridge Veterinary Association, the fourth Thursday of 
each month, John’s Restaurant, Bartow, Fla. Dr. John 
C. Haromy, Rt. 1, Box 293, Lake Wales, Fla., secretary. 
tary. 

Senth Florida Veterinary Society, the third Wednesday 
o. each month, Nick & Arthurs Restaurant, Miami, 
Fla. Dr. G. E. Lanier, 20852 S. Federal Highway, Miami. 
Fla., secretary. 


GEORGIA—East Georgia Veterinary Medical Association, 


the first Sunday in February, May, August, and Novem- 
ber, 1 p.m. Dr. Hugh F. J. Arundel, P.O. Box 153, 
Statesboro, Ga., secretary. 


Greater Atlanta Veterinary Medical Society, Inc., the 
third Thursday of each month, Elks Home on Peachtree 
St. Dr. Richard C. Montgomery, 213 Connally Dr., East 
Point, Ga., secretary. 

South Georgia Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Sunday of January, April, July, and October. Dr. W. 
F. Schroeder, Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Station, 
Animal Disease Department, Tifton, Ga., secretary. 

(Continued on adv. p. 52) 
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FINE PHARMACEUTICALS 

: 


Pre-Med’ 


(PREPARED MEDIUM) 


the disposable culture plate 
in a sterile bag* 


It’s ready to use— 
just streak it 


Modern time and work saver 
in diagnosis of 


MASTITIS 


Pre-Med culture plates are ready for 
immediate streaking with specimens 
from infected udders. Just open sterile 
outer bag, lift plastic cover, and streak 
agar with specimen. Read when incuba- 
tion is complete—then destroy. 


There are many other uses, too, for these 
versatile ready-to-use culture plates. An 
infected wound? A fungus infection? 
With Pre-Med culture plates in your bag, 
you are always ready to culture fresh 
specimens—no matter how many miles 
you may be from your laboratory. Even 
perishable specimens become routine 
to handle. 


Once you use this unique diagnostic aid 
you will always want a good supply in 
your refrigerator and several in your 
bag when you go out on calls. Plates 
remain usable for months under normal 
refrigeration. 


Available media 
for routine bacteriology: 
Blood Agar MacConkey Agar 
Desoxycholate Citrate Agar 
E.M.B. Agar Chocolate Agar 
Nutrient Agar 
for routine mycology:, 
Sabouraud Dextrose Agar 
Mycosel Agar 
Littman Oxgall Agar 
(other media on request) 


Sold in units of 3 plates (minimum 
order) at 50 cents per plate. Lower cost 


in quantity. Available through your vet: 
erinary supply dealer 


HYLAND LABORATORIES 
4501 Colorado Blvd. 
Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


U.S. PATENT NO. 7,674,091 
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Meetings—continued from adv. p. 50. 


ILLINOIS—Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month, 9 p.m., LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. Dr. Charles H. Armstrong, 3411 Dempster, 
Skokie, Ill., secretary. 

Eastern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of March, June, September, and December, 
Hotel Tilden Hall, Champaign, Ill. Dr. Ray D. Hatch, 
Dept. of Veterinary Clinical Medicine, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill., secretary. 


INDIANA—Calumet Area Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Thursday of each month except July, August, 
December, and January, Wellman’s Corral, Valparaiso, 
Ind. Dr. Bruce H. Sharp, Box 166, Hobart, Ind., secre- 
tary. 

Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of each month, Continental Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Dr. L. B. Horrall, 5901 Crawfordsville 
Rd., Indianapolis 24, Ind., secretary. 

Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of each month except July and December, 
LaSalle Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Dr. R. E. Schaub, New 
Carlisle, Ind., secretary. 

Wabash Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Wednesday of each month except January, August, and 
December, Honeywell Memorial Building, Wabash, Ind. 
Dr. Carlton Stanforth, 2703 S. ark Rd., Kokomo, Ind., 
secretary. 


1OWA—Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Monday of each month, 6:45 p.m., Breeze House. 
Dr. H. L. Arand, Indianola, Iowa, president. 

Eastern Iowa Veterinary Association, Inc., annual meet- 
ing, October, 1961, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Dr. C. S. 
Thayer, Medical College, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa, secretary. 

North Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, 
April 20, 1961, Warden Hotel, Fort Dodge, Iowa. Dr. 
H. Engelbrecht, 317 Tenth Ave., N., Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
secretary. 

Southwest Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Tuesday in April and October, Hotel Chiefton, 
Council Bluffs, lowa. Dr. Floyd Sharp, Red Oak, Iowa, 
secretary. 

Upper Iowa Veterinary Association, the third Tuesday 
of each month September through May. Dr. Norman 
Held, Ventura, Iowa, secretary. 


KANSAS—Sedgwick County Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Thursday in February, May, and Septem- 
ber plus months when special programs are planned. Dr. 
Ernest Boley, P.O. Box 1540, Wichita 1, Kan., secretary. 


KENTUCKY—Jefferson County Veterinary Society, the 
first Wednesday of each month except July and Decem- 
ber. Dr. G. R. Comfort, 2102 Reynolds Lane, Louisville 
18, Ky., secretary. 


LCUISIANA—Calcasieu Parish Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of every second month, 8 p.m., 
Chateau-Charles, Lake Charles, La. Dr. Joseph E. Bruce, 
P.O. Box 506, Sulphur, La., secretary. 

New Orleans Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month, Iberville Room, Mouteleone 
Hotel. Dr. Roy Hock, 938 Esplande Ave., New Orleans, 
La., secretary. 

Southwest Louisiana Veterinary Medical Association, 
semiannual meetings. Dr. L. H. Pease, 304 Ella St., 
Lafayette, La., secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Boston Veterinary Association, the 
third Wednesday in February, April, May, November, 
and December, Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. Dr. 
Harrison B. Siegle, 290 Bridge St., Dedham, Mass., sec- 
retary. 


MICHIGAN—Midstate Veterinary Association, the second 
Thursday of each month September through May. Dr. 
D. B. Coohon, 304 Milford St., East Lansing, Mich., 
secretary. 


Southern Michigan Veterinary Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month, Rock Inn, Adrian, Mich. 
Dr. Charles W. DeLand, Box 25, Ida, Mich., secretary. 


Thumb Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of every other month beginning with February. 
Dr. R. C. Hervey, Cass City, Mich., secretary. 


Washtenaw County Veterinary Medical Association, 
Allen-L Hotel, Ann Arbor, Mich. Dr. P. E. Sharrard, 
315 Garfield, Chelsea, Mich., secretary. 


MINNESOTA—Central Minnesota Veterinary Association, 
time and place varies. Dr. P. E. Poss, Paynesville, Minn., 
secretary. 


Twin City Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of February, April, June, September, and 
November, Room 125 Veterinary Clinic, University 
of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. Dr. I. M. G. Gourley, 
Veterinary Clinic, College of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn., secretary. 


MISSISSIPPI—Northeast Mississippi Veterinary Medical 
Association, meetings vary. Dr. Harvey F. McCrory, 
P.O. Box 536, State College, Miss., secretary. 


Southeastern Minnesota Veterinary Medical Society, the 
second Thursday of each month, Kahler Hotel, Roch- 
ester, Minn. Dr. Paul E. Zollman, 200 S.W. First St., 
Rochester, Minn., secretary. 


MISSOURI—Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Friday of each month except July and 
August. Coronado Hotel, Lindell Blvd. and Spring St. 
Dr. H. C. Eschenroeder, 8088 Watson Rd., St. Louis 19, 
Mo., secretary. 


North East Missouri Veterinary Medical Association, 
four meetings annually. Dr. L. L. Rice, Shelbina, Mo., 
secretary. 

Southeast Missouri Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of April and September, all day. Dr. 
John R. Adams, 405 North St., Sikeston, Mo., secretary. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—New Hampshire Veterinary Medical 
Association, the fourth Wednesday of January, April, 
July, and October, Highway Hotel, Concord, N.H. Dr. 
Fred E. Allen, Nesmith Hall, Durham, N.H., secretary. 


NEW JERSEY—Central New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of November, Janu- 
ary, March, and May, Old Hights Inn, Hightstown, N.J. 
Dr. John W. Flemer, P.O. Box 191, Princeton, N.J., 
secretary. 


Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday of each month, October through 
April, except December, the Coronet, Irvington, N.J. 
Dr. L. C. Schimoler, Box 432, Summit, N.J., secretary. 


NEW MEXICO—Bernalillo County Veterinary Practitioners 
Association, the fourth Tuesday of each month, 12:30 
p-m., Fez Club, Albuquerque, N.M. Dr. D. W. Fitz- 
gerald, 1825 Lomas Blvd., N.2., Albuquerque, N.M., 
secretary. 


NEW YORK—Catskill Mountain Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the second Tuesday of February, May, August, 
and November. Dr. A. E. Davis, R.D. 2, Delhi, N.Y., 
secretary. 


Finger Lakes Veterinary Medical Society, the third 
Wednesday of each month, Colonial Inn, Canandaigua, 
N.Y. Dr. Joseph Ferris, Holcomb, N.Y., secretary. 
Long Island Veterinary Medical Association, Inc., the 
third Thursday of the month, September through May. 
Dr. J. Asmus Sutorius, ii Fairway, W., Sayville, N.Y., 
secretary. 


Hudson Valley Veterinary Medical Society, the second 
Wednesday of February, May, August, and November. 
Dr. W. S Stone, 18 Highland Dr., East Greenbush, 
N.Y., secretary. 


Monroe County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of even-numbered months except August, Mon- 
roe County Health Department. Dr. Irwin Bircher, 40 
Meredith St., Rochester 9, N.Y., secretary. 


(Continued on adv. p. 54) 
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IN BOVINE MASTITIS 


CONSISTENT THERAPEUTIC PERFORMANCE 


FU RACIN 


BRAND OF NITROFURAZONE 


A unique, broad-spectrum antibacterial, Furacin displays decisive effectiveness against 
mastitis-inducing organisms often resistant to other therapeutic agents. These include such 
causative pathogens as Staph. aureus, Str. agalactiae, Str. dysgalactiae, Str. uberis, E. coli 
and Ps, aeruginosa, sensitive to FurAciN.}:? 


Given early in acute cases, FURACIN acts to prevent severe, irreversible udder damage of 
chronic mastitis that usually results in fibrosis and permanent loss of the cow’s milk-produc- 
ing potential. Thus, by reversing clinical signs of acute infection and arresting the process 
of induration, Furacin helps maintain the integrity of the duct system and re-establish 
normal milk production levels. 

A large animal practitioner who has made Furacin his primary antimastitis agent, sum- 
marizes its principal advantages: 

© it is a professional product 

¢ there appears to be no development of bacterial resistance 

¢ it is milk-miscible, thus, seems to be totally distributed throughout the injected quarter 

© it does not interfere with healing 

¢ is compatible with other agents*® 


FURACIN SOLUTION VETERINARY SQUEEJET® 


Improved intramammary dosage form of FurAcIN in a convenient, low-cost single- 
dose, ready-to-use dispenser. 


Contains Furacin, 0.2%, in a water-miscible base. 
Available in Squeesets of 30 cc., boxes of 12. 


Note: Milk from cows treated with Furacin Solution Veterinary should be discarded or used for 
purposes other than human consumption for at least 24 hours after the last treatment. 


FURACIN-PENICILLIN GEL VETERINARY 


The broad-spectrum activity of FuRACIN is combined with the specific antistrepto- 
: coccal action of penicillin for additive antibacterial effect. 


Contains Furacin, 2%, and procaine penicillin G (13,333 units per cc.) in peanut oil with alumi- 
num stearate, 3%. In rubber-capped vial of 100 cc., applicator tube of 7.5 cc., boxes of 12. 


Note: Milk from cows treated with Furacin-penicillin Gel should be discarded or used for purposes 
other than human consumption for at least 72 hours after the last treatment. 


References: 1. Kakavas, J. C.; Roberts, H. D. B.; deCourcy, S. J., and Ewing, D. L.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 
119:203 (Sept.) 1951. 2. Kakavas, J. C.: Antibiotics Annual 1954-1955, New York, Medical Encyclopedia, Inc., 
1955, p. 323. 3. Jackson, R. A.: A Program for Mastitis Control. Read at the Second Regional Conference on 
the Nitrofurans in Veterinary Medicine, Madison, Wisconsin, May 28, 1959, pp. 23-26. 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor. 


NITROFURANS—a unique class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
EATON LABORATORIES, DIVISION OF THE NORWICH PHARMACAL COMPANY, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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GATTLE CHUTE 


This fine Chute has a fool-proof, auto- 
matic head adjuster. It adjusts to any 
size animal. Ideal for removing horns, 


branding, milking, or any veterinary 
operation. Length 7 feet, weight 980 lbs. 


AVAILABLE IN SIDE EXIT OR 
COMBINATION FRONT AND 
SIDE EXIT 
Chutes are made for either right or left 
side operation. Only one man is neces- 
sary to handle the complete operation. 
Adjustable squeeze gate sets the chute 

right for any size animal. 

Chutes may be had either PORTABLE 
or Stationary. Chute trails easily behind 
vehicle. One man can mount or dis- 
mount wheels in one to two minutes. 
Hitch and wheel attachments can be 
remounted ready for trailing in less 
than 3 minutes. 


SPECIAL PRICES TO VETERINARIANS 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY) 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS 
BOX 728 


Please send complete literature and special 
price information to veterinarians. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


Meetings—continued from adv. p. 52. 


Southern Tier Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Thursday of January, April, July, and October. Dr. G. 
E. Morse, New York State Veterinary College, Ithaca, 
N.Y., secretary. 

Veterinary Medical Association of New York City, Inc., 
the firsts Wednesday of each month, October to June, 
8 p.m., New York University Medical Center, 550 First 
Ave., New York, N.Y. Dr. C. E. DeCamp, 24 Warwick 
Ave., Scarsdale, N.Y., secretary. 


Western New York Veterinary Medical Association, Dec. 
15, 1960, Sheraton Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y. Dr. F. E. Mc- 
Clelland, Ir., 455 Ellicott St., Buffalo 3, N.Y., secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Fastern North Carolina Veterinary 


Medical Association, the last Tuesday of each month. Dr. 
Byron H. Brow, Box 453, Goldsboro, N.C., secretary. 
Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the last 
Wednesday of each month. Moose Club. Hickory, N.C. 
Dr. James F. Hughey, 1645 Wilkinson Blvd., Gastonia, 
N.C., secretary. 

Western North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Thursday of month, The Manor, Ashe- 
ville, N.C. Dr. Robert LaDue, Asheville, N.C., secretary. 


OHTO—Dayton Veterinary Medical Association, the firs¢ 


Tuesday of each month. 8°45 o.m., Fidelity Pharmacy 
Building. Dr. E. Stewart Hughes, 2838 Linden Ave., 
Dayton 10, Ohio, secretary. 

Geauga County Veterirary Society, the second Wednes- 
dav of each month, at noon. Manor House, Newbury, 
Ohio. Dr. Peter Clemens. RFD 2, Chagrin Falls, Ohio, 
secretary. 

Kilbuck Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of everv other month. Dr. Charles Gale, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio, 
secretary. 

Kokosine Valley Veterivary the second 
Wednesday of exch moorth. Dr. Fdward L. Bowlus, 64 
W. Sandusky St., Fredericktown, Ohio, secretary. 
Madison County Veterinary Association, meetings irregu- 
lar. Dr. Tames E. Herman, London Animal Hospital, 
London, Ohio, president. 


Mahoning County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. Youngstown Maenner- 
chor. Dr. R. J. Edwards, 234 Fifth Ave., Youngstown, 
Ohio, secretary. 

Stark County Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, 8:30 p.m. Dr. W. B. Grigor, 
Hartville, Ohio, secretary. 

Tri-County Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of January. May, and September. Dr. Fred 
Guenther, Springboro, Ohio, president. 


West Central Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of February, June. Sentember, and November, 
Alpine Village, Lima, Ohio. Dr. K. R. Heidt, 1055 
Spencerville Rd., Lima, Ohio secretary. 

Wheeling Vallev Veterinary Medical Society, meetings 
quarterly. Dr. Paul Romig, R.D. 1, Pleasant Grove, 
Adena, Ohio, president. 


OKLAHOMA—Tulsa Association of Small Animal Veteri- 


narians, the first Monday of each month, Tulsa City- 
County Health Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. Dr. Glen A. Harbert, 
2242 E. 56 Pl., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 

Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third Thurs- 
day of each month, City-County Public Health Build- 
ing, 4616 E. 15th St., Tulsa, Okla. Dr. Robert H. Leon- 
ard, 410 North 31st St., Muskogee, Okla., secretary. 


OREGON—Portland Veterinary Medical Association, the 


second Tuesday of each month except June, July, and 
August, Ireland’s at Lloyd’s Restaurant, 718 N.E. 12th 
Ave., Portland, Ore. Dr. Morris B. Frick, 8415 S.E. 
McLoughlin Blvd., Portland 2, Ore., secretary. 
Willamette Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, Salem, Ore. Dr. E. L. Henkel, 
803 Oak St., P.O. Box 155, Silverton, Ore., secretary. 
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PENNSYLVANIA—Capital City Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the second Tuesday of odd-numbered months, 
Colonial Country Club. Dr. Charles R. Fager, 3806 Mar- 
ket St., Camp Hill, Pa., secretary. 

Conestoga Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Friday of each month, September through May, 8:30 
p.m., Exchange Room, Union Stock Yards, Lancaster, 
Pa. Dr. I. M. Saturen, R.D. 2, Willow St., Pa., secre- 
tary. 

Keystone Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of each month, University of Pennsylvania, 
School of Veterinary Medicine. Dr. Jacob L. Kolodner, 
7921 Rodgers Rd., Elkins Park, Pa., secretary. 
Northwestern Pennsylvania Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of January, April, July, and 
October. Dr. Arthur Richards, Jr., Box 528, Grove City, 
Pa., secretary. 

Penn-Allegheny Veterinary Club, the third Thursday of 
odd numbered months, Wissinger’s Inn, Ebensburg, Pa. 
Dr. S. B. Guss, Veterinary Science Bldg., University 
Park, Pa., secretary. 

TENNESSEE—East Tennessee Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Saturday of December, May, 1e, and 
September, Knoxville, Tenn. Dr. Weldon W. Williams, 
1016 West Cumberland, Knoxville, Tenn., secretary. 
West Tennessee Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Saturday night in March, September and Decem- 
ber, New Southern Hotel, Jackson, Tenn. Dr. Cameron 
Shawl, Collierville, Tenn., secretary. 


TEXAS—Dallas County Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Tuesday of each month. Dr. Eldon O’Har- 
rison, 733 Floyd Rd., Richardson, Texas, secretary. 
Harris County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of each month, 8 p.m., Baylor Medical School. 
Dr. W. L. Kleb, 93 Tidwell Rd., Houston 22, Texas, 
secretary. 

Rio Grande Valley Veterinary Association, the second 
Thursday of each month, 8 p.m. Dr. L. F. Cox, P.O. 
Box i31, Weslaco, Texas, secretary. 

Tarrant County Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month, 7:30 p.m., Cattleman’s Steak 
House, Fr. Worth, Texas. Dr. James P. Jones, Box 335, 
Hurst, Texas, secretary. 


UTAH—Intermountain Veterinary Medical Association, 
Jan. 12-14, 1961, Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Dr. Royal A. Bagley, 4600 Creek View Dr., Murray 
7, Utah, secretary. 

VERMONT—Vermont Veterinary Medical Association, 
June and December. Dr. A. E. Janawicz, Vermont De- 
partment of Agriculture, Montpelier, Vt., secretary. 
VIRGINIA—Central Virginia Veterinary Association, meet- 
ings monthly. Dr. Abraham Linder, P.O. Box 8526, 
Richmond, Va., secretary. 

Northern Virginia Veterinary Conference, the second 
Wednesday of each month, Lee-Jackson Restaurant, 


HIISTACOUNT. 


FILES and PATIENTS’ RECORDS: 


PROFESSIONAL PRINTING CO., INC. 
NEW HYDE PARK, M. Y. 


Winchester, Va. Dr. T. P. Kaudelka, P.O. Box 694, 
Harrisonburg, Va., secretary. 

Northern Virginia Veterinary Society, meetings called 
by the president four times a year. Dr. Justin J. Parvey, 
P.O. Box 476, Fairfax, Va., secretary. 

Southwest Virginia Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Thursday of each month, Veterinary Science Lab- 
oratory, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 
Dr. D. F. Watson, Department of Veterinary Science, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va., secre- 
tary. 


WASHINGTON—Inland Empire Veterinary Medical As- 


sociation, the third Thursday of each month. Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Daut, Jr., W. 3826 Decatur, Spokane, Wash., 
secretary. 

Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, the third Monday 
of each month, 8:00 p.m., Magnolia Legion, 2870 Thirty- 
Second, West, Seattle, Wash. Dr. Philip F. Irwin, 130 
Fifth Ave., N., Seattle 9, Wash., secretary. 


WISCONSIN—Coulee Region Veterinary Medical Asso- 


ciation, the second Wednesday of odd numbered months, 
Sparta, Wis. Dr. F. N. Petersen, Box 127, Cashton, 
Wis., secretary. 

Dane County Veterinary Medical Association, the sec- 
ond Thursday of each month, September through May. 
Dr. Milo L. Johnson, 6 W. State Capitol, Madison, 
Wis., secretary. 

Northeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of April and September. Dr. 
William Madson, 218 E. Washington St., Appleton, 
Wis., secretary. 

Rock Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of each month, Janesville V.F.W. Club. Dr. 
T. A. Rude, Stoughton, Wis., secretary. 

Southeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. Dr. J. Robert Curtis, 419 W. 
Cook St., Portage, Wis., secretary. 

Southwestern Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Thursday of even-numbered months. Dr. James 
D. Leary, Soldiers Grove, Wis., secretary. 

Waukeska County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of every other month. Dr. John E. 
Kuenzi, 323 E. North St., Waukesha, Wis., secretary. 


Horns Coming Off 


Horns in the show ring may become as conspicuous as they 
once were common. The Purebred Dairy Cattle scorecard no 
longer discriminates against dehorned cattle. Showmen have be- 
come more interested in milking cows for a profit (in 1 herd of 
3,000 Jerseys, dehorning meant a $100-per-day increase in milk 
production) and taking precautions against cattle injury than in 
producing attractively horned cattle. As a result, dehorned cattle 
have won at regional and national shows.—Hoard’s Dairyman, 


104, (1959): 1152. 
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Malpractice Insurance Fails Physicians 


Because of the failure of an English insurance firm, an Amer- 

- ican surgeon has had to pay $10,000 out of his savings to settle 

a malpractice action. Other physicians may face the same prob- 

lem because of the British Commercial Insurance Company 
which is now in liquidation. 

These physicians were under the impression that they were 
purchasing 100 per cent coverage by Lloyd’s of London, whose 
stability and resources are unquestioned. These physicians were 
astonished to learn, however, that, in some cases, British Com- 
mercial held 80 per cent of the coverage and Lloyd’s held only 
limited amounts. The suit against the surgeon was pending for 
5 years, but he was not informed until shortly before the trial 
that the defunct British Commercial carried 80 per cent of the 
coverage. 

Although the surgeon is a creditor for $10,000 against the 
liquidators of the English firm, financial experts predict it may 
be years before the complicated international dealings are settled. 

An incident such as this dramatizes the need for every pro- 
fessional man holding malpractice insurance to examine the fine 
print carefully to make certain that he is getting the | votection 
he is paying for. In this case, the insuror was desu: ‘ved as 
“Lloyd’s, London, and/or companies” but did not state that the 
“and/or” companies might be carrying 80 per cent of the insur- 
ance.—AMA News (Feb. 8, 1960): 1. 


RABIES VACCINATION 
and DOG LICENSE TAGS 
Write for FREE circular 
listing world's largest 
selection of patterns. 


CHOOSE STYLE BEST + 
SUITED TO YOUR NEEDS — 
and Oldest Wy WE WILL SUBMIT SPECIAL QUOTE! & Pa oll 
vantity discounts available to State, Municipa 
; Specialists iC) 0); all and County Organizations! Write for quotation! 


producing exclusively 


POULTRY © ASCO NO. 56 CATTLE TAG 
B NDS Used by DHIA, Artificial Breeders, State Associations, ‘st 


Tamper-proof! Self-Sealing! Rounded piercing post mini- 
mizes ear puncture — avoids infection. 


LI ESTOCK Colors available! Applied in one quick 


step with HALF THE PRESSURE Using the 
amazing *‘POW-R-CEPS'' —a new com- 
pound action applicator! DHIA number- 
ing system available. 


Address correspondence to P.0. Box 16-254, 


Write for Free Catalog! 
NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 
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Dr. Fogg Joins Staff of 
Delaware Poultry Laboratories 


Dr. Donald E. Fogg (UP ’45) has been 
named director of technical services for 
Delaware Poultry Laboratories. 

Dr. Fogg was manager of Merck’s poul- 
try experimental farm near Cheswold, Del., 
and later technical service manager of the 


Dr. Donald E. Fogg 


company’s animal health department at 
Rahway, N. J. Prior to joining Merck in 
1951, he spent four years in private prac- 
tice, and held positions in the USDA and 
the Delaware State Board of Agriculture. 

Dr. Fogg is a member of the AVMA, New 
Jersey V.M.A., American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, World Poultry 
Science Association, Industrial Veterinary 
Association, and U. S. Livestock Sanitary 
Association. 


Milking Machine for Sows 


A milking machine for sows has been de- 
veloped which collects milk separately and 
simultaneously from all functional glands. 
Its principal use is to measure milk yield 
and secure adequate samples for composi - 
tion studies—J. Anim. Sci., 19, (Aug., 
1960): 780. 


Leptospira Pomona bucterin, Aluminum 
hydroxide adsorbed, is proven to stimu- 
late immunity against Leptospirosis 
caused by Leptospira Pomona. Processed 
by the latest techniques, it is designed to 
produce organisms in large numbers per 
cc., and stimulates the production of 
antibodies in the animal over a longer 
period of time. 


5 cc. dosage is available. It is recom- 
mended that the bacterin should be 
inoculated subcutaneously. 


Another product is available in 2 cc. dose. 


50 N. Second St. 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Se Biologicals for Veterinarians 
BIO BIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
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New, effective treatment for 


emparred fertility in cows 
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a simple 2-step method with 


FURACIN 


GRAND OF NITROFURAZONE 


Solution Veterinary SQUEEJET® and Suppositories Vetertnary 


@ reduces services per conception 
@ shortens intervais between calvings 


Impaired fertility in cows, commonly accepted to result from non-specific genital in- 
fection, responds dramatically to the 2-step treatment method with FURACIN. In one 
3-year study involving treatment with FURACIN Suppositories Veterinary, of approxi- 
mately one-half of 530 “problem breeders”: “The average number of services per con- 
ception was 1.88 in the treated and 2.85 in the untreated cows. The average number 
of days between calvings was 385 in the treated and 447 in the untreated animals.’ 


In a study with 85 subfertile dairy cows, 61.7% of 34 treated with an intra-uterine 
injection of FURACIN Solution Veterinary conceived at first service, while only 19.3% 
of 31 treated in an identical manner with 10% saline solution conceived at first service; 
40% of 20 non-treated controls conceived at first service.” 


FuRAcIN 2-Step Method for Impaired Fertility 


step 1. During estrus, instill, aseptically, the contents of 1 to 3 SQUEEJETS (30 to 
90 cc.) of FURACIN Solution Veterinary into the uterus by means of a uterine pipette. 


step 2. During the following 3 weeks, insert 1 FURACIN Suppository Veterinary 
into the anterior portion of the vagina 3 times each week on alternate days. 


The cow may then be bred during the next estrus. 


Supply: Furacin Solution Veterinary SQUEEJET (30 cc. each), 
boxes of 12; FURACIN Suppositories Veterinary, boxes of 12. 


1.Vigue, R. F., et al.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 134:308 (April 1) 1959. 
2.Vigue, R. F.: Personal communication. 


® 
EATON LABORATORIES, Division of The Norwich Pharmacal Company, NORWICH, NEW YORK @ 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


““PERSONAL WANT ADS—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 35 cents 
for use of box number. 


TOTAL WORD COUNT must include complete box 
number address (7 words) or personal address line. 


COMMERCIAL WANT ADS—$5.00 for the first 25 
words, 25 cents for each additional word; $1.00 for 
use of box number. (See paragraph above for total 
word count.) 


Remittance must accompany ad. 
DEADLINES 


Ist of month issue — 8th of month preceding 
date of issue. 


15th of month issue — 22nd of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


Names of classified compe using key letters can not 
be si a. Address your Ne 4 to the box number, c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill., and it will be sent to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Wanted—veterinarian for large animal practice in 
Oklahoma. Give details including experience and 
salary requirements. Address Box L 53, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


Wanted—recent graduate interested in modern 
surgical practice and diagnosis. AAHA member with 
up-to-date hospital. Town of 40,000 in Southern 
California. Opportunity for advancement to right 


party. Address Box M 51, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—veterinarian to associate in partnership 
in established mixed practice. 70 per cent small 
animal. Must have New York license. Address Box M 
53, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—veterinarian with Virginia license for 
occasional or part time assistance in small animal 
hospital. Address Fairfax Animal Hospital, 5914 
Seminary Rd., Alexandria, Va. 


Wanted—the Agricultural Division of American 
Cyanamid Company is seeking a veterinarian with 3 
to 5 years’ experience with large animals and poul- 
try, to locate at our Agricultural Center in Prince- 
ton, N. J. Responsible for design of clinical, labora- 
tory and field trials, analyzing experimental results 
and making recommendations for terminating or 
expanding experiments leading to new veterinary 
products. Address Personnel Relations, Agricultural 
Division, American Cyanamid Company, P. O. Box 
672, Princeton, N. J. 


Wanted—veterinarian with primary experience in 
pathology and background in major classes of live- 
stock and poultry. Will direct technical services de- 
partment of prominent manufacturer of animal bio- 
logical products and pharmaceuticals. Excellent op- 
portunity for professional growth in expanding com- 
pany. Send resume. Address Box M 59, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


Wanted—experienced veterinarian for small ani- 
mal practice. Good starting salary. State experience 
and background. Virginia license required. Address 


Box L 3, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
Wanted—Positions 


Veterinarian wanted for the Ute Mountain Ute 
Tribe, Towaoc, Colo. Applications on form 57 will be 
received from graduate D.V.M.’s until position is 
filled. For further information, contact John L. Kel- 
ley, Cortez, Colo. (phone LO 5-7317) days only, or 
Chas. D. Whitehorn, Cortez, Colo. (LO 5-7317 days 
and LO 5-3240 nights). Mailing address is Towaoc, 


Colo. 


Wanted—young veierinarian for small animal 
practice on Florida west coast. Must have Florida 
license. Available by June, 1961. Salary and/or per- 
centage with good permanent possibilities. Please 
mail photo, complete personal and professional data, 
plus requirements. Address Box M 60, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


CALIFORNIA STATE VETERINARY POSITIONS 


Excellent opportunities in California state 
government in either disease control and 
pathology or meat hygiene for graduate 
veterinarians with or without experience in 
practice. Senior veterinary students eligible 
to apply before graduation. Salary range— 
$584 to $710. Liberal employee benefits. 
Write at once for further information. Caxt- 
FORNIA STATE PERSONNEL Boarp, 801 Capi- 
tol Avenue, Sacramento 14, Calif. 


Veterinarian, age 30, married, 3 years own general 
practice, desires position in animal hospital with 
lots of surgery or institutional position which allows 
work on Masters in Surgery. Address Box M_ 52, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian, married, military obligation com- 
pleted, desires position or to lease general practice 
in Illinois or Wisconsin. Available about February 


1. Address Box M 56, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Public health veterinarian, age 39, 10 years ex- 
perience, desires position with city or state health 
department. Address Box M 57, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


For sale—fully-equipped Montana hospital. 24 in- 
side kennels, 16 outside kennels with 24 outside 
runways. Barn, corrals, 2-car garage, 4-bedroom 
house. Practice 70 per cent small animals; balance 
beef cattle and horses. Address Box L 51, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


For sale—Virginia mixed practice. Prsperous, 
livable area. Equipped hospital, living quar ers. Net 
over $13,000. No real estate, long lease. Practice, 
equipment, drugs—$7,500. Terms. Address Box M 
54, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—large and small animal hospital, fully- 
equipped, suitable for 2 veterinarians. Thriving Mid- 
west location. Substantial amount of money re- 
quired. Best of reasons for selling. Address Box M 8, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
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For sale—outstanding small animal hospital on 
San Fraiicisco peninsula. Ideal 2-man_ practice, ex- 
clusive location, unlimited possibilities, completely 


equipped. Capacity—200. Substantial capital re- 
quired. Address Box H 61, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA 


For sale—Missouri mixed practice. Modern small 
animal hospital, house, instruments, equipment, ete. 
Gross over $30,000. Priced at real estate value. Low 
down payment. Address Box M 55, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


For sale or lease with option to buy—established 
small animal hospital in Maryland. Address Box 


M 15, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale or lease to , qualified veterinarian—vet- 
erinary hospital with boarding facilities. Minimum 
down. Phone HA 5-1209, Long Beach, Calif., or GI 
8-6273, El Monte, Calif. 


For sale—practice and modern, clean hospital. 
Excellent location in pleasant, growing northern Cali- 
fornia community. Small or general practice. Fully- 
equipped. Room for expansion. Address Box M 61, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—Vermont dairy practice established 20 
years. Gross—$36,000. 10 per cent small animal, 


PREGNANCY DETERMINATION 


In mares 45th to 150th day $7.50 Use 
dry sterile equipment to collect 20-cc blood 
sample and forward to: 


COLORADO COMPANY 
4950 York MAin 3-5373 
Results to within 96 hours. 
Other professional diagnostic laboratory services avail- 
able. Write for free information. 


easily increased if desired. Excellent location. Ad- 


dress Box M 58, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Practices 


Recent graduate, Illinois license, married, family, 
desires lease or purchase of active small animal 
practice. Considerable experience. Please state terms. 


Address Box M 63, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—to purchase or lease with purchase op- 
tion, small animal practice grossing between $25,000 
and $50,000 in Michigan, Illinois or Wisconsin area. 
Address Box M 64, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted to purchase or lease—established small an- 
imal practice in Maryland, Delaware, Virginia or 
West Virginia. Give full particulars. Address Box 
M 9, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


PERMANENT 
AS THE PYRAMIDS 
because they are 


STAINLESS STEEL 
K-9 SANI-CAGES © 


Sani-Cages are constructed from a surgi- 
cal quality of stainless steel. They are 
rigidly reinforced throughout. As durable 
as the pyramids of Egypt—THEY ARE 
GUARANTEED FOR THE LIFE OF 
YOUR PRACTICE! After years of use 
they look as good as the day they were 
installed. Enhance the appearance of any 


animal hospital. Easy to keep clean and 
antiseptic. Complete range of sizes. Instal- 


which has since added additional units. 


GE, MANUFACTURING CO. 


lation shown is at a midwest hospital 


SEND FOR CATALOG! 


Producers of 
SANI-FENCE 


6815 STONY ISLAND m, CHICAGO 49, ILL. 


for Pens and Runs. 
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For sale—General Electric x-ray, complete with 
table, stereo, bucky, view boxes, cassettes, tanks. 
Reasonable. Address R. C. Peckham, M.D., Gaylord, 
Mich. Phone 4271. 


Wanted—experienced man for manager of ethical 
Midwest serum plant and veterinary supplies. Ad- 
dress Box M 62, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—dogs with glaucoma, especially female 
beagle, wirehair fox terrier, and cocker spaniel. We 
will send crate and pay postage. Address Dr. G. D. 
Whitney, Dentree Dr., Orange, Conn. 


Wanted—pups with cleft palate or parent dogs of 
such pups, for study of cause and treatment of hu- 
man cleft palate. Address Dr. R. Dean or Dr. John 
Kelleher, c/o Mercy Hospital, 2221 Madison Ave., 
Toledo 2, Ohio, or call collect CH 8-6428, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Girl, 21, with love for animals, seeks employment 
in veterinary hospital. Address Box 396, Hoopeston, 
Ill. 


Pregnancy diagnosis in mares—45th to 150th day. 
Request mailing tubes: $7.00. Address Pregnancy 
Diagnostic Laboratories, Dysart, Iowa. 
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(Canine Globulin Concentrate) ay 
will protect three 65.4b,;-Boxers.@ 


A dose of ‘/o cc. per pound provides: 
immediate passive immunity tog 
| distempef 
infectious hepatitis 
leptospirosis 


brucella 
streptococcus sp. (pyogenicys 
salmonella typhimunumy 


—and when maximum clinical response is 

imperative, Globulon lets you administer 

antibodies in therapeutic amounts never 

before possible. | 


‘ *Trademark for P-M Co, Bio, No. 677 
Globulon is supplied in 20 cc. vials. 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
DIVISION OF ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


one 


Distemper 
Immunization 


NINE DISTEM © LYOPHILIZED) 


... the first modified live virus vaccine produced on canine tissue cells 


(tc 


To the recognized superiority of a modified live 
virus vaccine, Cytogen brings increased effectiveness 
where it counts most. , Strengin: “quality and 
antis‘enicity of the virus itself. This means 
greater protection b. more dogs. 


Every package of 
Cytegen contains a certificate of 
CERTIFIED POTENCY 


Package: 10-1 «ose Vials, 
with diluent 


onother new and exciusive product of Jen-Sal research! 


JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC, 
KANSAS CITY 41, MISSOURI 
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